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By John M. Goshko 

Washington Past Senior 
KUWAIT — - Semi weeks after 
VS. troops liberated Kuwait from 
Iraqioccapation, Secretary of State 
James A. .Baker 3d pressed Ku- 
wait's raters Monday for greater 
democracy and respect for human 
rights. : r— . 

- Mr. Bata* said he told the emir, 
Sheikh Taher al Ahmad as Sahafr 
and Sheikh "Shad al Abdullah as 
Salim as Sabah, the- crown prince 
and foreign/mnister, that UJS. abii- 

- Hy to support Kuwait politically 

■ and nuHtamy-would be affected by 

- % f the county’s human rights perfor- 
' finance. 

; “The emir and the crown 

- were very forthcmmng,” Mr. 
said after their meeting. “The enrir 
made it dear that there will be 
elections in 1992 and consider- 
ations are being given as well to 
voting rights for women.'"' 

“The crown prince made dear 
there'w^fiitinanri^tsabusesfbl- 
lowing the early days of the libera- 
tion," Mr. Baker added. “The gov- 
ernment of Kuwait regrets mat 
happened during; the time it took to 
regain control They said the gov- 
ernment would be pleased to invite 


discussion of Kuwait’s reconstruc- 
tion and future security needs. If 
[Ubo included an inspection, by Mr. 
Baker of the work being done by 
U.S. companies to control the 500 
to 700 d3 well fires started by Iraqi 
forces during their retreat from Ku- 
wait. 

But a major reason for adding 
Kuwait to Mr. Baker's itinerary 
was the publication last week of an 
Amnesty Internationa] report 
dunging that hundreds of Palestin- 
ian*, Iraqis and Kuwaitis suspbeted 
of collaborating with the occupa- 
tion have been detained, tortured 
and, in some cases, killed. 

The dispute about rights viola- 
tions here has embarrassed the ad- 
ministration and reportedly 


Kuwait prevents m opposition 
press conference. Page! 


prompted President George Bush 
to contact Mr. Baker on Thursday 
while he was en route to the region 
to teQ him to discuss the issue with 
the Kuwaiti leaders. 

Before leaving here far Damas- 
cus, Mr. Baker drove past the myri- 


ad, infemo-fike.oC well fires scar- 

hmnatt rights organizations to ^8 thclandscape. 



come here to talk to the people of 
Kuwait" • 

But shortly before Mr. Baker's 
antral,. Kuwaiti security officials 
physically prevented a coalition of 
' groups opposed to The Sabah fam- 
ily's 239-year rater from holding a 
meeting and news conference in a 
^estral Kuwait hotel. (Page 2) 

* Tbe own prince’s adoxjwtedg- 
meni that there had been rights 
abuses contradicted a statement he 
made Thursday in wfajcbhe chmao- 
terized reports that Palestinian 
were Vang kBfcd and tortured as 
. “really nomsease" and said “these 


The flames, smoke amt the black 
poWs of oil crusted into the desert 
have left the area around this city in 
a condition that some members of 
Mr. Baker's party, described, only 
partly- in jest, ns bleaker than the 
chances of launching a Middle East 
peace conference. - 
fit reality, considerably more 
ca&soltation with both rides win be 
before Mr. Baker can 
any dec^ons about the pros- 
pects fix’ success. Although he is 
expected to ~rctiini-to laud soon, 
his aides arid ' that they did not 
know where he would he gomg af- 
Palesmuans wore and wiH be safe . ter his talks with President Hafez 
in AsswTtrf Syria. u TvT ' ” - • 

dera. rWbxt T said was til ufe ' fee process already hadnbeen dealt 
ahdh#ffthe United States tiabotai- a blow Ute confirmation that 

Saudi Arabia, the richest and one 
eff the most influential Countries of 
the Arab world, would not take 
part in the proposed conference. 

But whim the Saudi foreign min- 
ister, Prince Sand al Faisal said 
good-bye to Mr. Baker in Jidda 
eaiiterMniday, he stressed that Iris 
g over n ment vowed the U-.S. initia- 
tive as “a way of achieving a just 
solution to the Rdeszmum ques- 
tion." 



we supported 
the bnaal agresskm 
,of Sa*h£mi Hussein wotaa be ren- 
Ifemced if : *ey^ ^ewdamed ftdl r& 
sped and comnutmtau so dte pres- 
; CTvatkm <rf hamanrishts."' 

The visit by Mr.Bdter--apaose 
in an effort to restart ihe Middle 
. East peace prtxws was an ow- 
warefly friendly oTO ^ iiidtided 


Refugee Crisis: Disorder on r Unprecedented 9 Scale 



Size and Speed of Influx 
Caught the UN Off Guard 


Met Hl\ 'Px 

An elderiy Knnfisii refugee betug aided by comrades after he^ was wounded when a mine exploded 
on die Haj Outran pass, wticb thousands of refugees are using to cross from Iraq to Iran. 


a 

By Clyde Haberman 

New York Times Semre 

ROME — In terms of num- 
bers, the Iraqi refugee crisis is 
dwarfed by the Afghans who 
migrated to Pakistan and Iran 
in the 1980s. In terms of hunger, 
the starving millions in Africa 
certainly have had it worse. In 
terms of broken bodies, the 
Cambodians who staggered 
into Thailand during the 1970s 
were in more dire physical 
shape. In terms of death, few 
groups suffered more than the 
hundreds of thousands of Ar- 
menians who were killed or al- 
lowed to die as they were de- 
ported from Turkey in 1915. 

But many disaster relief spe- 
cialists say that the huge exodus 
or Kurds and other minority 
groups From northern Iraq 
qualifies as the most dismal ref- 
ugee crisis of a fading century 
that groans under the ordeal of 
the displaced. 

The Iraqis, experts say, have 
not only endured most of the 
usual horrors experienced by 
refugees but they have also 
done so in record time. 

“The combination is 
unique," said Alfredo Witschi- 
Cestari, a senior official with 
the United Nations High Com- 
missioner Tor Refugees in Ge- 
neva. “What makes this unprec- 
edented is the combination of 
so many negative factors — 
huge numbers, a short time 
frame, terrible conditions on 
such an enormous level and 
having so many of them arriv- 
ing at the border destitute and 
exhausted." 

The speed of the buildup at 
the Turkish and Iranian fron- 
tiers — an estimated !_5 milli on 
people in a matter of days — 
continues to astound interna- 
tional agencies nearly three 
weeks after the crisis began. 

“Never in the 40-year history 
of the UNHCR has a refugee 
situation developed so rapidly.” 


said the refugee commissioner. 
Sadako Ogata. 

The Iraqis' migration dwarfs 
that of any other group across 
international borders in the last 
several years, a period of in- 
tense and diverse movement 
that may be without parallel 
since at least World War 11. 

In one celebrated instance 
two years ago that also hap- 
pened to affect Turkey, 315.000 
Muslims fied Bulgaria to escape 
a program of forced assimila- 
tion imposed by the Commu- 
nists who then governed. At the 
time, tbe numbers were star- 
tling and were said to make up 
the largest flow or people in 
Europe since 1945. 

But that night into Turkey 
took place over three months, 
and tens of thousands of the 
migrants eventually returned 
home. Also, nearly all of them 
were ethnic Turks, which meant 
that many had relatives in Tur- 
key to help them, along with a 
government more inclined to 
provide assistance for its breth- 
ren than it is now with the 
Kurds. 

TWo years later, a Bulgarian 
exodus that had once raised 
many eyebrows seems paltry in 
comparison to the new crisis. 
So. too. for that matter, does 
the evacuation of more than 
800.000 Bangladeshis, Paki- 
stanis, Egyptians, and others 
who captured world attention 
when they ran from Iraq and 
Kuwait only eight months ago. 

“We’re going to be in a state 
of emergency for a very long 
time," said Mr. Witschi-Cestan. 
who had helped direct rescue 
operations during the Gulf cri- 
sis. 

The United Nations and oth- 
er international agencies have 
been criticized for reacting loo 
slowly to ease the Iraqis’ pain, 
but officiate working in Turkey 
say that they were simply 
caught off guard by the sudden 

See FLEE, Page 2 


Iraqi Tactics Are Testing Allies in Nascent Haven for Kurds 


-By Blaine Harden 

. Washington Post Sendee 
ZAKHO, Iraq — The govern- 
ment of Saddam Hussein ap- 
peared Monday to be taunting 
and testing the UJS. military, 
which is trying to create a safe 
zone in northern Iraq for the hun- 
dreds of thousands erf Kurds who 
have fled for nearby Turkey. 
More than 200 Iraqi police 


armed with automatic weapons 
continued to patrol the streets of 
this half-abandoned border town 
inside the zone that the U.S. mili- 
tary delineated Sunday. 

Tbe police, who arrived here 
Sunday as tbe army was pulling 
wit, seemed to try to intimidate 
dvflians; residents were unwilling 
to speak in their presence. One 
Iraqi policeman warned Western 


journalists, “No photo, go away." 

Iraqi soldiers, who had been 
obeying U.S. orders that they 
move 40 kilometers (25 miles) 
south of the Turkish border, were 
sighted Monday by U.S. officials 
as (hey moved back to a mountain 
ridge a few kilometers from 
Zakbo. U.S. fighter planes, gener- 
ating sonic booms, flew over the 
Iraqi soldiers. 


Americans also saw Iraqi work- 
ers stripping power lines from 
electricity poles in the haven zone. 

“They are testing us, but we are 
not going to let those guys intimi- 
date us,” said Fred Cuny. a U.S. 
disaster relief expert and consul- 
tant to the UJS. Agency for Inter- 
national Development. “Iraqi po- 
lice have been told when they’ve 
got to get out" 


It appeared likely that she set- 
out cider, delivered Monday' by 
the U.S. military, would perhaps 
go into effect s*.k m. 

Mr. Cuny is a chief designer of 
the allied plan to temporarily an- 
nex a 40-by-55- kilometer slitv of 
northern Iraq. The plan pivots on 
persuading hundreds of thou- 

See IRAQ, Page 2 


Kohl Loss 
Bolsters 
Dollar on 
The Mark 

Stocks Also Suffer 
As Election Adds 
To Fears on Unity 

Compiled hy Our Staff From Dispatches 

FRANKFURT — The dollar 
soared to new highs against the 
Deutsche mark on Monday, as the 
crushing defeat of the governing 
Christian Democrats in Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl's home state trig- 
gered another crisis of confidence 
in the German currency. 

The election result, which ana- 
lysts said would undermine confi- 
dence in tbe government's ability to 
revitalize the economy of eastern 
Germany, also sent German sLock 
prices reeling. Analysts predicted 
further losses for the mark and 
German stocks in coming days. 

The balloting Sunday in the 
western state of Rhineland-Palati- 
nale was seen as a direct rejection 
of Mr. Kohl's policies, and specifi- 
cally of his broken promise not to 
raise taxes. (Page 6) 

The defeat also highlighted ris- 
ing frustration over the costs of 
German reunification, which has 
depressed Lhe mark in recent weeks 
and tarnished the prestige of Mr. 
Kohl, considered by many to be 
architect of unity. 

“Everyone expected the CDU to 
lose, but not as massively as this.” 
said Jorg Schreiweis. an equities 
strategist at Deutsche Bank. “The 
size of the defeat is important.” 

The mark plunged to 1.7485 to 
the dollar at the official fixing in 
Frankfurt, its lowest fixing since 
late 1989. It continued to plummet, 
ending later in New York at 1.7620 
against tbe dollar, down more than 
2'i pfennig from Friday’s close of 
1.7360. 

The DAX index of 30 leading 
shares tumbled 27.54 points, or 
1.72 percent to close at 1 .571.91. 

The victory by the Social Demo- 
crats gives the opposition control 
of the upper house or parliament, 
the BundesraL 

More than half of all federal laws 
must be approved bv the Bundes- 
rat, including legislation on spend- 
ing. 

Bjorn Engholra. national chair- 
man-designate of the Social Demo- 
crats, said the party would use its 
new powers to torpedo the remain- 
der of Mr. Kohl's late-1980s tax 
changes, the final step of which 
aims to reduce property taxes this 
year to bolster investment 

Mr. Kohl has gone from setback 

See CURRENCY, Page 12 
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WithMuch at Stake, Bonn Shrugs Off Soviet Indiscretions 


By Marc Fisher 

Was h ing t on Past Service 

. BONN — Lad vwtend, asehtiy at rate >of the 
- Sennet Umon’s remahtmg munitions depots in east- 
"em Germany shot and wounded a Gamas major 
who was obarving the Soviet base through binocu- 
lars. , 

. A German military statement at first denounced 
thea«as“mqniaiw*ed^in^andmnowOTdefai- 
sible.” But on Monday, even though a German- 
Soviet treaty forbids Soviet troops to fire weapons 
outside then bases, the Gennan defense minister, 


Gerhard Stdtenberg, ordered his troops to quit 
intelligence gathering at Soviet bases in Germany. 

A Bonn government spokesman; Dieter Vogel 
said be doubted tbe political wisdom or military 
pmpose of “peeking over barracks fences with bin- 


A Forragu Ministry source was blunter “We don’t 
want to make political problems with tlx Soviets." 

The shooting was the latest in a series of events 
that have threatened the' two countries’ budding 
post-Cold War relationship, which includes an 
a gr ee m e nt for the Soviets to withdraw their militaiy 


from the east. Bui in each case, a potentially explo- 
sive incident caused liule more than a diplomatic 
cough in Bonn; 

• German sources said that on April 9, a Soviet 
sentry fired a warning shot when German soldiers 
photographed the same weapons depot- No one was 
nun. Bonn sent a diplomatic note to Moscow to 
complain about the incident, but otherwise kept it 
quiet 

• Last month, tbe Soviet defense minister. Mar- 
shal Dmitri T. Yazov. visited his troops in lhe 
eastern German city of Jena. Bm the German gov- 


ernment bad no idea that the Soviet Union’s highest- 
ranking military official was in their country — at 
the least a violation of protocol On Monday, a 
German Foreign Ministry spokesman said the inci- 
dent was “absolute trivia.” 

• A Soviet general has said that more than 500 
Soviet soldiers based in Germany hare deserted. 
German officials have admitted to fewer than 200 
asylum cases and have said that the numbers are 
“nothing dramatic." 

• Although Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 

Sec GERMANY, Page 6 
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UN Names Overseer on Iraqi Arms 

UNITED NATIONS, Neiw York <AP) — Secretary-General Ja- 
vterl%ratfcQiifiar«ppOBH!»d aS arms control expert and 
an American deputy Monday to bead a panel to oversee destruction 
of Iraq’s chemical and haolbgical arms and other weapons. 

Tbe appourtces are Ambassador Rdf. Ekeus of Sweden as the 
: spedal L txnnmtesion < s executive chairman and Robert L. Galhicd. 
professor of national security policy at the National War College, as 
deputy executive chairman. 
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71k Soviet prime minister, Valentin S. Pavlov, at parliament 
Monday. He raged it to back Ins anti-crisis program. Page 6. 


Unhappy Returns 

Lenin , 121, Is Taking a Drubbing 

By David Remnick 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — Few decades, April 22 was a day on which front 
pages here were filled with the Lenin gospel the story of an 
unfailing ly modest man's quest for a just revolution. But as the slate 
he rounded marked the 121st anniversary of Lenin's birth. Soviet 
newspapers featured full-scale assaults on his reputation, or. in the 
case of Communist Party papers, defensive “reassessments.” 

“A country lives not only on its economy and institutions, but also 
on its mythology and founding fathers." Vyacheslav Shostokovsky. 
former rector of the Communist Party Higher School said. “It's a 
devastating thing for any society to discover that their greatest myths 
are based not on truth but propaganda and fantasy. But that is what 
we are experiencing now in the case of Lenin and the revolution." 

“Imagine the devastating effect this has had on all of us.” Mr. 
Shostokovsky said. “Imagine it this way: A man sits in a room, year 
after year, with the blinds shut. The room is dark except for the 
television blaring its propaganda morning and night The same goes 
for the radio and the books. Then one day someone opens the blinds, 
and yon are led to a great field and realize the world is full of colors, 
though for years you have been told it is black and white: Small 

See LENIN, Page 6 
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Chancellor Helmut Kohl at a Bonn news conference Mondav. 


The Dollars Rebound 

U.S. dollar against the Deutsche 
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Bv Steven R. Weisman - . Nevertheless, the townsfolk here arejitiery, and a 

• Mew TaritTbaa Service - hillside protesters’ hut is manned 24 hours a day. At 

ONNA. Jroao — U5: mffixary spokesmen ha w - .*? fast sign of troop tracks romWing toward the 

rj il*k town firing range, a siren pierces the an. - 

.Tbe siren has not sounded lately, because the 


eonkl&cdden- 
Hning the 



-explained again and again co ihepeojde of tins town 

on Okinawa that fbtteis ainply nr * w 

- men > nanriw iii a nearby faingnu 
taUy sead buBas mio ibe resort 
area^ bodies- ; _ 

Ilbtn*,tbctxnlitaiys^t}^mj«wpast^ 

- spent rounds rf 

rinee-thck tbe ucops have taken 

afl ncocsswy precautions to avoid any such inri- 


torcesui 

, have generally succeeded in blocking use 
of Ibe runge, -which was intended to train Marines, 
- and Green Berets to combat stupas and rescue 
boflagcsL 

■ . “We have endured this situation for a long time. 

bornow we are. winning," said Isamu Nagamine, 
.. dudiman of the protest group. "We will keep fight - 
, zng until the Americans give us ow mountain back." 


For a couple of yeans now, China has been a 
symbol of Okinawa’s problems in serving as the base 
for 35,000 troops, about three-quanen; of the U.S. 
forces stationed in Japan. But h is also a symbol of a 
series of difficult choices facing an island of 1.2 
million people. 

Between the American devil and the deep blue sea 
are the hotels that are also a focus of resentment, 
because most are bring built with “mainland" mon- 
ey — ■ from off-island Japanese businessmen viewed 
by Okinawans as another generation of exploiters. 

The proliferation of luxury beach hotels may be 
drawing tourists, but they may also be wrecking 
Okinawa for the future, jeopardizing its delicate 


coral ecosystem, soaking up precious drinking wa ier. 
driving prices into the stratosphere, and filling the 
area with garbage and noise. 

“Okinawa has always had a problem with Ameri- 
can troops,” said Kotoku Toyama, a former mayor 
of Onna, “but now it has *a resort development 
problem, too. I used to think that building resorts 
would save us from poverty, but now I’m worried 
that in the process we wifi destroy our island.” 
Promoters say (hat Okinawa can become i he Ha- 
waii of Japan, and indeed the pristine beaches are a 
wonder for the tourists who come in every day. But 

See OKINAWA, Plage 2 
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Kaifu Rebuffed Gorbachev on 3-Way Alliance With U.S. 


By T. R. Reid 

Washington Past Sen-ice 

TOKYO — President Mihkail S. Gor- 
bachev urged Japan last week to take a 
trilateral approach with the United 
States and the Soviet Union in Asian- 
Pacific affairs, but Japan spumed the 
idea. Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu said 
Monday. 

“In the course of our summit meetings 
President Gorbachev told me we should 
work in a three-nation framework of 
U.S.. Japan, and U.S.S.R-.” Mr. Kaifu 
said. “But I said that Japan already has 
an alliance of complete trust with the 
United States under our bilateral security 
treaty." 

Mr. Kaifu discussed last week’s Japan- 
Soviet meetings in an interview with 
Katharine Graham, chairman of The 
Washington Post Company. 


Speaking in his office. Mr. Kaifu was 
energetic and full of confidence as he 
looked back on his six bargaining ses- 
sions with Mr. Gorbachev. 

Although the Soviet-Japanese meet- 
ings did not bring tntKh in the way of 
substantive gains for either country, the 
event seems to have given Mr. Kiifu a 
significant political boost. A week ago. be 
was under sharp aiLidsiu for weak lead- 
ership during the Gulf war. 

Now he is being praised widely for his 
firm stance, refusing to give Mr. Gorba- 
chev any financ ial aid until the two na- 
tions' territorial disputes are resolved 

Mr. Kaifu said the key achievement 
was winning Mr. Gorbachev's acknowl- 
edgment that the two countries must act 
to settle the dispute over a group of 
islands the Soviets seized from Japanese 
control just after World War II. 


“The Soviets have now changed their 
position,'' he said. “Before they said the 
islands were theirs, that it was a settled 
issue. But in our summit, and the joint 
communique we made it dear that a 
dispute exists over the islands." 

Mr. Kaifu also discussed U.S.- Japan 
relations, acknowledging some “difficul- 
ties" but emphasizing that Japan consid- 
ers “our relationship with the U.S. to be 
the most important alliance we have in 
the world" 

The U.S.-Japan alliance has been se- 
verely strained recently by trade prob- 
lems and by Japan's hesitant response to 
the Gulf war. Some Japanese government 
officials fear the split could get worse this 
December, when the two nations will 
mark the 50th anniversary of the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

Asked about that, Mr. Kaifu replied. 


“Our standpoint should be one of self- 
reflection about the history of Pearl Har- 
bor, 50 years ago this year." 

The word “self-reflection" in Japanese 
is more serious than it sounds in English, 
carrying implications of guilt. To the Jap- 
anese. promising to engage in self -reflec- 
tion is a considerably stronger statement 
of regret than to say Tm sorry” or to 
make similar apologies. 

Mr. Kaifu said that he would try to put 
the emphasis on what has happened to 
(be bilateral relationship in the 50 years 
since the bombing raid that pulled Amer- 
ica into World War IL 

“We have become a free country and a 

democratic country,” he said, trying to 
follow the U-S- model as closely as possi- 
ble. 

In a related development, the Japanese 
cabinet tentatively agreed to send a 


squadron of Japanese Navy minesweep- 
ers to the Gulf to help dear remaining 
mines left there by the Iraqis. The ships 
could presumably leave Japan this weac. 

During the Gulf war, the Japanese 
people largely opposed Mr. Kaifu’s plan 
to said noncombatant troops to the Gulf 
in a support role. This time, there seems 
to be general support for the minesweep- 
er plan. 

For one thing, the fighting is over now. 
While sweeping mines is a dangerous 
task, the Japanese may fed it is less 
dangerous th an in wartime. 

Moreover, the sending of minesweep- 
ers is supported by Japanese oil and ship- 
ping companies, which want to protect 
their own property in the Gulf. The Sea- 
men’s Union also backs the minesweeper 
plan, since it would presumably lessen 
the risk of injury to crew members on 
Japanese merchant ships. 
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Kuwait Halts Foes 
At Press Conference 


By William Booth 

Washington Past Soviet 


Hissa Shahcen. a ministry offi- 
cial, said of the opposition groups: 


KUWAIT-— On the morning of “They need permission from the 
a visit here by Secretary of Stare Ministry of Information, aid They 
James A. Baker, a press conference did not have permission. They did 
by Kuwait’s opposition groups was not ask." 


abruptly canceled after the govern- Mrs. Shabeen said the ministry 


meat said they did not have permis- did not order the figh ts off er the 
skm to address reporters. press conference canceled. But 

As camera crews milled about, when asked, if the opposition 
managers of the Kuwait Interna- groups would be allowed to pro- 
tional Hold said the press confer- ceed, die said, “No." 
race could not proceed. They said opposition leaders said the 
they were acting under instructions rooming’s antics would help their 
from the Ministry of Information, in the long run, since they 

which maintains an office in the ^ p^yaj om in from of tekvi- 

, , . . skm cameras, with newspaper re- 

As one erf the opposition leaders porters circling the opposing 
began reading a statement to a or- emms. 

£ TT* «**“»“ 1* opposition 

b allro om suddenly went off. Pto- gmum calls for a firm date for 
hcemen were also called to the ball- t u_ nuinnttnittjwi «r 

mom. but they only stood aroond. of t he 

. seven opposition groups, in- Ch tht! w 




Mn NaJi/The Auodurd Pro* 

British marines, part of the effort to aid returning Kurds, boarding a helicopter Monday in SUopi, Turkey, f or Zakho in northern Iraq. 

Rebels Seek to Shield All Iraqi Kurdistan 


By William Drozdiak 

Washington Past Service 

HAJ OMRAN. Iraq —A Kurd- 
ish resistance leader said Monday 
that he would seek to extend an 
international zone of protection to 
all of Iraqi Kurdistan as part of any 
peace agreement with the Baghdad 
government. 

Masoud Barzani, the bead of the 
Kurdish Democratic Party and one 
of the two top Kurdish leaders in 
Iraq, said that lasting international 
guarantees were necessary “to put a 
stop to massacres and the 
scorched-earth policies" of the 
Iraqi president, Saddam Hussein. 

Since Mr. Hussein launched his 
brutal reprisals against the Kurds’ 
insurgency three weeks ago, Mr. 
Barzani said, nearly 3 million 
Kurds have fled, seeking refuge in 
Turkey and Iran. 

He said that all major cities in 
Kurdistan had been evacuated, but 
that as many as 100.000 Kurds now 
were be ginnin g to return to areas 
inside Iraq that were controlled by 
Kurdish guerrillas. 

Mr. Barzani made his comments 
in an hour! cog conversation with 
Danielle Mitterrand, wife of Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand of 
France, and four journalists who 
accompanied her to this Iraqi lo- 
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cale five kilometers (three miles) Shaklawa about 100 kilometers with the Iraqi government troops 


from Iran. away, said the protection zone es- 

Mr. Barzani said negotiations tabtished by American, French and 
with the Baghdad government to British troops was a “positive de- 
establish a durable political settle- vdopment tnat should be extended 
ment were proceeding cm the basis to all of Kurdistan." 


how the government has spent its 
duding a broad arrayof activists fimds w o^ed Kuwait 
from fundamentalist Muslims to AnmisL *** ^ 

conservative merebants to universi- ... 

ty liberals, had planned to issue a ™ Jaber al Ah- 

statement denouncing the new cab- 35 ^ sat 

met appointed Saturday and call- ^ hdd ^ycar, 

ing for artturn to democracy. Ku- but afom date has not been an- 


and have consolidated enough ar- wait’s emir suspended the National 
eas under their own control so that Assembly and constitution in 1986 


ment were proceeding cm the basis 
of the March 1970 agreement that 
promised Kurdish autonomy. 


He said this step was necessary 
because the Kurdish people “no 


they are now encouraging former after a period of internal unrest opposed to tne saban rarnuy' scon- 
residents to return and begin re- The opposition groups said the the activists would 

building. suppression of the press conference ihe royal family to share the 

With an estimated 4 000 villages showed that the ruling Sabah fam- power and return to an efccted par- 
destroved bv Mr Hnssdn’s system^ ty were opposed to democratic lament ^ duties of scrutinizing 
atic rroresson. Mr BarzanF said, change. An official in the ministry, the budget and questioning mmis- 
rbcuE^iSSrSS^T Mai Sabah, daughter of Se teraabout the* activity j 


but a firm date has not been an- 
nounced. 

The opposition groups are not 
opposed to the Sabah family’s con- 
tinued rule. But the activists would 


That accord, which called for j^7hara any confidence" in Mr. 

Hussein’s word after chemical he betiwes that international guar- 
gSjAjSSfS XlJISSSSi weapons attacks in 1988 and the M[C es, such as enlaipng the pro- 
?“! cm la,cst wavc ° r rc P ress)0Q ’ whl . ch tection zone under United Nations 

spuxneA genera led one of the most massive supervision if necessary, could 

sWL tb. United S Ul = ... 


Mr. Barzani did not call for Mr. 
Hussein's removal as a condition to 
grace bv funnelmg arms to aid a <y r p t a ^gal ^ autonomy with 


antees, such as enlarging the pro- crown Prince and prime minister, 
tection zone under United Nations reputedly gave the order, 
supervision if necessary, could .“7^? “.T * 31 . w 
solve the refugee crisis, which is ^ Ahmed Baqir, an Islamic op- 
placing enormous burdens on Iran P™* member ofKu- 


ameemrat s^tling a border^route they were sure that the Iraqi dicta- 
vrith Iraq and tL United S^tes t^ould_ not remain m power. 


sought better relations with the So- According to a senior guerrilla 

viet Union. commander, Saddam s back has 

. . _ . , . been broken" by the Gulf war, and 

Mr. his practice “no longer rally mal- 

talks in Baghdad bad yielded no lers ~ 

The commander said Kurdish 
forces had expanded their grip over 
as Jalal Talabani, head of the counlryade a nd now controlled 
Kurdish Patriotic Union, and other ^ ^ temtor y m 

leaders. Iraq is represented by Ivzat Ira J Kuidislan. 


and Turkey. wait’s dissolved par liame nt. “There 

.. _ . ... , _ .... is no freedom of the press and free- 

Mr. Barzani said that 1.5 million ^ of democracy now in Ku- 
Kurds were now in Iran and that wait,” 

800,000 had sought refuge in Tur- 
key. He said that he wanted to see ^ 

all Kurdish refugees return home I K£ Ail* 7 V— 


the budget and questioning minis- 
ters about their activities. 

The prime minis ter and crown 
prince, Saad al Abdullah as Salim 
as Sabah, appointed a new cabinet 
Saturday, and the Sabah family 
members continued their bold on 
the most powerful ministries. In- 
cluding the prime minister*. there, 
are five Sabahs among the 21 mem- 
bers of the cabinet 


Ibrahim, Mr. Hussein’s second-in- 
command on the ruling Revolu- 
tionary Council. 

Kurdish guerrilla leaders say 


Although Iraqi government 
troops stflJ dominate the larger 
towns of Arbil and Dliok, as well 
as the oil fields near Kirkuk, the 
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they now control three times the gucmil 3 commander said his forces -j^ e wj^chej conditions in the 
territory that they did in 1970 and '?* r f capable of Bjizing several of perhaps more than the 

fed strong enough to conclude a town f. wlt ^ n a . . wee {| lf ^ prospect of a political settlement, 

settlement now that would satisfy P resenl crase-firo should collapse, ^ave com pell edmany of the refu- 
most of their terms. Mr. Barzani, The Kurdish guerrillas say they gees to begin making the return 
who came to the mountainside en- captured many heavy mortar and journey through the clogged moun- 
oounter from bis stronghold of artillery pieces in recent fighting tain pass at the frontier. 

FLEE: p Unprecedented 5 Chaos in Iraqi Refugee Crisis 

(Gutimed from page 1) mans, and Iraqi Christians from added, with principal needs shift- 
human influx — as was everyone north. ing from basic items like blankets 

else, they add. “That was before the apoca- and tents to medical supplies. Oth- 


all Kurdish refugees return home I \ I |« 7\r _ T_ . 
quickly but that this could be ac- Utfiy. lieW IOA 
coraplished only through a political 

settlement backed by international (Continued from page 1) 
guarantees. sands of Kurdish refugees — most 

At the frontier crossing near Pir- of whom fled Iraq thinking that 
anshahr, a caravan of cars bearing Mr. Hussein was intent on extenni- 
Kurdisb families stretched into the oaring them — that fife in a tent 
distance. Many of them said they near Zakho is safer in a squalid 
had been living in their can for mountain refugee camp in Turkey, 
more than a week. Physical evidence ch that effort 

Iran has been reluctant to allow grows daily. By late Monday more 
passage, citing security concerns than 200 tents bad best erected, 
and the overtaxed facilities in the complete with latrines, for a tent 
Iranian villages. city that in coming weeks is expect- 

The wretched conditions in the 

camps, perhaps more than the 100.000 Kurds, the first are expect- 
prospect of a political settlement, “Jr 15 yne x. ^ ... . , 

have compeUedmany of the refu- 01 ““ 

eees to b^m maldi the renin, "oejadted aenss a vast fieW of 

: ° . T. 7° . winfrr whraf nwnitinern irnmnlxl 


IRAQ: New Tactics Test the Allies 


Zakho with five leaders of the 
Kurdish rebel movement, which 
was routed last month by the Iraqi 
Army after its momentary success- 
es after the Gulf war. 

Mr. Cnny said the Kurds lilted 
what they saw of the. teat city. He 


(Gudfamed from page 1) mans, and Iraqi Christians from 
human influx — as was everyone north, 
else, they add. “That was before the apoca- 

Original UN plans for the Gulf lypse,” a UN official said last week 
war were to set up camps in Tur- in Turkey, 
key. Iran, Syria, and Jordan, with . _ . 

each country able to feed and sbel- Now, the United Nations is 
ler 100.000 refugees. When those with a planning figure 

numbers did not develop, the pro- of 1J million Iraqi refugees for 
gram was scaled back. both T urkey and Iran, and the van- 

Turkey, for example, had its alio- «“ agencies involved are reponed- 
cation cut from S7 million to S4.4 «y berng told to spend what they 
million, which was to pay for need and to worry later about how 
enough food, water, blankets, tents, 10 P a y for ,L the start of the 
and sanitation equipment for U.S.-led rrarae operation mnonh- 


TJ^oftmasaembW rents 
gees to Ix^n making the return wo® ao<« a vmtt fieW of 
journey thrrai^h thedogged moun- «nter whrat, awaiting a team of 85 
tain pass an^fromier Marines who were pitching themat 

the rate of four pa hour. 

“It’s fun, it's good, it’s for a good 

„ • D^iV.„ /v • • reason, but you have to drink a lot 

Oqi riejugee tjnsis Of water," said Staff Sergeant Tom 

Lewnes, who was directing a squad 
added, with principal needs shift- erecting tents in the afternoon sun. 
ing from basic items like blankets There are plans for five such 
and tents to medical supplies. Oth- tented cities, complete with medi- 
er officials warn about a possibly cal clinics, to be built in the valley 
catastrophic outbreak of measles, east of Zakhn . 
especially among children, unless More than 90 British marines on 
the refugees are inoculated soon. Monday joined a force of about 

. Sonwwhat amiplicating mailers 

f 8, r if 1 

cians, and teachers among the 

Kurds hastily dtypeqile who ^ 

are unaccustomed to the harshness , ^ 

of the mountainous border where s 9 Wwrs ^ 


20,000 people. 


em Iraq, the overall cost of tending 


Even then, no more than 10,000 10 ^ 1™J“ for thrce momhs bad 
or so refugees strayed into Turkey *«ai put at about 5400 million, 
from Iraq during the war. including "We have pul into the pipeline 
army defectors, most of them whatever is available from our 
Kurds, Turkish-speaking Turko- stocks." Mr. Witschi-Cestari said. 

, Priorities are starting to change, he 


they have taken refiige- 
“Normally, mass movements af- 


fect rural people, and they are gen- dais thmk the key to making the 
erally tougher and used to harsh safe zone work is persuading Kurd- 
condi lions," Mr. Witschi-Cestari [sh leaders that it is indeed safe, 
said. " Urban people are less used Cta Monday, Mr. Cuny and otb- 
10 it-” er UJS. officials met Monday in 


mmmiam rerugee camp m 1 inzey- what they saw of the. tent city. He 
Physcal e^ence crf that effon also said they understood the U.S. 

inristeoce that arms not be allowed 
than 200 lou bad bera erected, ^ ^ m ^ 

conqjlete with latnnes, for a tent leade « he retu rn™* 

aty that in coming weeks is expea- the issue of security^ 
ed to accommodate more than 

100.000 Kurds; the first are expect- “Wc are trying to create a frame- 

ed this week work under which everyone would 

Thousands of unassembled tents be protected," Mr. Cuny said. “But 
were stacked across a vast field of I wouldn’t say they were satisfied, 
winter wheat, awaiting a team of 85 What they wanted was some land 
Marines who were pitching them at of ® written guarantee that we 
the rale of four pa- hour. would stand by them and prevent 

“It’s fun, it's good, it’s for a good everything.” 
reason, but you have to drink a lot The UJ5. nriKtary has insisted 
of water," said Staff Sergeant Tom that its presence in northern Iraq is 
Lewnes, who was directing a squad “not lang-temT and that it would 
erecting tents in the afternoon sun. Hkc to turn the operation of the 
There are plans for five such tent dries ova to the United Na- 
tented dries, complete with medi- tions and private relief agfnrii^ 35 
cal dinks, to be built in the valley quiddy as possible. But there has 
east of Zakho. been no sign from the UN or any 

More than 90 British marines on relief agency of a willingness to 
Monday joined a force of about cross into Iraq from Turkey and 

2.000 U.S. Marines who are guard- hdp mnniiw die rempg 

ing the zone, and French forces . . 

also were seen operating inside UiL officials, traveling m three 
Iraq. A spokesman in Zakho said Marine helicopters, bn Monday 
that the first U.S. casualties inside ^ ^ f O“r refugee camps 
northern Iraq occurred Monday along the Turidsh-Iraqi border. “In 
morning when two soldiers were ^ next f** days* w® will be flying 
wounded by a land mine near the c ^ an leaders over here so they can 
town of Uzumla. wh at wc have b mlt," sa id Gor- 

U.S. militar y and civilian oTfi- t ^ on Murchir, a spokesman hoe for 
rials thmk the key to making ihe rite U.S. Office of Foreign Disaster 
safe zone work is persuading Kurd- Assistance. “They will thra go back 
ish leaders that it is indeed safe. andteD their people what is going 
On Mondav. Mr. fjinv and nth- On." 


WORLD B RIEFS 

Greeks Say Terrorist Died in Blast 

of Ms ■dgmtonM tapcn-TW 

. Hashayfcch «s artyw, the bomb ^ » 

was the bloodiest temsist attack in Greece ® nearly three yeas , 

Clar k G^S New lilityPast InCanaqa 

TORONTO (WF) — Prime Minister Brian a 

arowiDR Ooncern in his government over the po&aTuhcy tfaai titeOnadian 
amfederation could break up. has announced la cabmct redtuaie : jB^ 
which the foreign tmnfeer, Joe Clark, is put m charge of national unity " 

and constitutional affairs. - ■ ^ j 

Mr. Mulroncy, whose pubUc .aHJroval ranng 
percent in recent opinion polls, annourc^20 portfolio changs 
cabinet, which wfflhave one new member. The move late Sunday 
aoDaremly was intended to give his gpvcrnmcal a new look as it bqjana 
^paign to prevent the predominantly Freoch-speaknig provnme of 

since the Conservative govemiKm led by 
Mr. Mulroney was elected in 1984, wH head the new cabraa Comnntiee 
on Canadian Unity and Constitutional Affairs. 

Soviets Hid Nuclear Anns in Hungary 

BUDAPEST (AF) — The Soviet militaiy used bases in [Hungajy to 
store unclear weapons for possiWe use in an attack on wc West, tfie 
forma Hungarian Coanmumst Party chief, Kandy Grosz, said MOTday. 

Mr.Gr^sammirateprovidedtlttfii«oonfini^ionthaimeS<mas 

— who have acknowtedged deployment of tatdear weapons only in 
Crecfcastovakia and the forma East Germany — had secretly installed 
nuclear arms in another Warsaw Pact country. - 

Mr. Grosz told the newspaper Nepszabadsag that he learned of tht 
derfayment when he became prime minister in June 1987. He said that he 
had asked for the devices to be withdrawn and that they had been puH£d 
out within a year. . . . 

Burma Junta Rejects Power Transfer 

BANGKOK (AFP) — Burma’s rating nrititaiy junta, a few weeks * 
before the anniversary of its defeat in last ye^’s ejections, has firmly shot 
the door on suggestions -of transferring power to om of the country’s 
current political parties. 

Major General Tm U, the army chief of staff, made a scalhug 
condemnation of the parties tm tefcvKKHi,nBisting that , no political party 

the ^i teTy had joo option bot to renain in power. ... 

“At present we cannot find any raganrzation that can govern the 
country in a peaceful and stable manner,” General Tm U. said. Re 
accused (tie 8) or more parries m Burma, including the National I League 
of Democnuy, yriudi sw^dthe elections on May Z7 last year, of trying ]to . 
qmead instabiliiy. 

TRAVEL UPDATE ~ j 

U.S. lists Dangerous Travel Regwms: 

WASHINGTON (IHT) — The following are travel advisories issued, 
by the State Department with warmajp! for countries posing the potential 
for physical danger and cautions for unusual comtitXHis: 

AFRICA WARNINGS; Angola. Cbad, Eddapia. Liberia. Mafi. Manritmu. 
Moz amb ique, Niger, Rwanda, Sena Leone and Sedan. 

AFRICA CAUTIONS: Came r oon. Kenya, Senegal, Sooth Africa, Tanzania, 
Uganda, Zaire, Zambia awl Zimbabwe. J? 

ASIA WABNINCS: Afg hanis tan. Cambodia. Bala. North Korea. Pakistan. ' 
Papua New Cornea, Pfaffippines and Sri Lanka. 

ASA CAimObS: Burma,. China. Indonesia. Malaysia and 

NepaL 

CENTRAL it SOUTH AMERICA WARNINGS; Cekuibia.B Salvador. 
Haiti, Peru and Surname. 

CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA CAUTIONS: Bolivia, Chile. Cuba. 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras and Ni c aragu a. _ I 

EUROPE WARNINGS: EptemMoiEieiz ineai ^TWkeyand Yugoslavia. 
EUROPE CAUTTON& Albmria, Cyprus, ftoottaja and tbe Soviet Union, 
particclariy the Baltic stales. 

MIDDLE EASTWAKNINGSk Irfc. Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait. Lebanon, Libya, 

West IVnV , Gaza and Hast Jerusalem. 

MIDDLE EAST CAUTIONS: Djibouti, Northern Gulf arevSyna and 
Yemen.' v 

Turidsfa Airfoes, fait bya tinee-week strike ihs is costing atom $1.6 inKon a 
day, smd Monday tbat it was dropping eight foreign destmariara this year. Tbe 
carrier said it wonki end Ihghts to Ttax*rie, Bad«sKSt, New Defei, Kuaia LumpUr. 
Dbahran. Bahrain, Abn Dhabi and Amman. About 8flOD wnkers and 2^5M aiipOTt 
employees are seeking raises of TOO percatt to 6® percent (Reuters) ^ 
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OKINAWA: Whom to Blame for the Deterioration? 


(Continued bom page 1) 


wans may be fooling themselves if 


environmentalists say it may be they think that industry or tourism 
just a matter of time before the can replace income derived from 


sr U.5. officials met Monday m According to journalists who 
- - filmed several of Monday’s meet- 

ings between the Americans and 

he Deterioration? SSAfeKSS: 

not satisfied with U.S. guarantees 
problems with military bases under of safety. 


North America 

Northeastern Mexico wfl 
be warm today wth Uteris 
of 34 m 38 degress C. The 
south 00 rural United 

Slates will be sunny wBh 
highs In The upper 20s C. 
The Great Lakes states 
will be chify wtth sc a ttered 
rains. The Rockies wfl 
ham spdngDw weather. 
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Europe 

CersralBjmpewBbeijnur 
sualy co/d tor tHstfens at 
year. Tempo nduntswHl be 
3 to 6 degreea C betav 
nor ma l from Poland to 
Swkzeriand and as far 
south as northern Italy to- 
day. Thb same sea wfl 
have min and snow In ad- 
cUon to ihs cold weedier. 


Asia 

Today wB be free of rnsm- 
er extremes. Japan. Kama 
and cental Chfrw wU be 
ntid and dry. A faw show- 
ers wa dot nonham Ctt«- 
and mbi wB tal to pans d 
the aotah. Mongofa end tf*e 
nearty USSR «■ b» «W . 
but normal hot weather wi 
abound to Souffiaaal Ada. Jt 
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the control of the Japanese armed 
forces. 
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coral surrounding the LMand dies. Hie U.S. bases, or that alternatives ju. (danders’ concern* culmi. 
choked by the runoff from red day can be developed that would not nale d i-*, yeai wiS^election, 
■oil llh.. hu been poised bgrp» Ike cvuooiKm. 

tKides that drain on the area s Okinawa is the largest pendant campaigned on a platform of re- 
fields of sugarcane, pineapple and ( 0 t he Ryukyu Island chain extend- moving U.S. troops. The new gov- 

nc £ . . a, . . ing from the Japanese archipelago emor.MasahideOta,wasprevious- 

Paradoucaily, it is Americans to Taiwan. For many centuries, the ly a well-known professor of 
who say that U.S. military sues, islands constituted an independent sodology and journalism at the 
which occupy nearly J) percent of kingdom, but they were annexed by University of Ryukyu, 
the island, arc in ronte cases prc- japan in the late 19th century and .. _ . . 

venting construcuon of beach re- were held by the United States af- . . ™- beea meeting with 
sons and other sites that could ter World War II, U.5. officials to arrange an accder- 

ated timetable for titx^} withdraw- 
als. but be has found that instead 



cause further environmental degra- _ 

Nation. The most powerful moment ui 

Americans say that the Okina- *^ an ^* s mod«Ti consetousnos 

was the Battle of Okinawa near the 
~1 end of the war, in which 120.000 
nn " ,n ‘”“ ,r civilians — about a thini irf the 

Originally scheduled population — died. Even today, 

for April 23, the fourth ™y Okirawans place as much 
installment of the 
Portugal series will 1 

appear on April 26. Okinawans say that they are not 

so much anli-U.S. as anti -military 
and thnt llwy would have the same 


In one meeting, a leader said that 
his people would be wilting to re- 
turn to Iraq only if the Am erican s 
promised to protect them inside 
Iraq forever or if Saddam Hussein 
were killed. The U.S. government, 
officials here say, is tmwQHng to 
meet either condition. 

Mr. Cuny said Monday that the 
presence of hundreds of thousands 
of Kurds in the camps, combined 
with the presence of humanitarian 
relief agencies, would amount to a 
de facto guarantee of the Kurds’ 
safety — even after the Americans 
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the American feding was that tbe P 11 ^ 

war against Iraq proved the need “Experience has shown that 
for Okinawa more than ever, since wheiteva you get a large number of 
at least 10,000 troops from here humanitarian agencies working in 
went to the Gulf, an area, hmupn right? violations 

“Okinawan oeonle are not in anv ^ ecrease ''’ ^ sa ^- 


for Okinawa more than ever, since 
at least 10,000 troops from here 
went to tbe Gulf, 

“Okinawan people are not in any 
way anti- American," Mr. Ota said. 
“But we have had bitter experience 
in wartime. We want our land back 
so we can use it for peaceful pur- 
poses." 


He and other Americans will try 
in coming days to use this argu- 
ment to convince Knrdisfa leaders 
to bring their people down from the 
mountains. 


Which hotel will 
you stay m, daddy? 
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F° r Class of ’91, Bleakest Prospects in a Decade for That Foot-in-the-Door Job 

Robert D. McFadden sonicl c&rcctcxs and othe r jrtH naricel experts, interviews, widen thearjob searches, lower their more. “A few years ago, people were talking Gate Vanna, a manager of college recruiting ibe Institute on Education and ibe Economy at 

■ r ^7*wf. Swviee ' ' flaw mat the reces sion, winch has generated Expectations and —if lucky — settle for lesser about how much money they would make. Now for AT&T, said the company recruits at 169 Colombia University’s Teachers College. “I’m 


■ Uh H; 


By Robert D. McFadden 

• ' ' NcvY'ritThntsSavke 

NEW y ORK — America’s spring crop of 
^oBegc gradnates — a milSop young people 
' J ™ > ra^riailared m-tiie booming lslos with 
visions of abundant and Incra&ve cgreer 

■ ^ bleakest job market in a 
d e ca de or am. especially in the 

Caught in a recession dial has stripped the 
xatians economy of 15 nnffian jobs since last 
'summer, the class of 1991 has found far. fewer 
corporate recruiters on campus and fierce com- 
petatkm fra a pool of en^rfevd jobs that some 
experts, said has shrunk 30 percent from fast 

■ y ear -'. 

Interviews with sc ar es of seniors and place- 
■dwa Mrosdqre at 2 y colleges and univera^ 
“rntd with government officiate corporate per- 


sonhel (Erectors and other job-market experts, 
show that the recession, which has generated 

widespread layoffs and long unsnployment 
lines, has also eroded the market value of higher 
education. 

“For many graduating seniors, the door to 
the empfcrymeni office has been slammed shut 


—and booed,” said Victor R. Lindquist, direc- 
tor dfplacemmt at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois, and author of Lindquist- 
Eodicott Reports, an annual study of employ- 
ment trends for graduates. 

Only weeks before commencement, many 
traumatized seniors have been forced to aban-- 
dan or postpone dreams of Fortune 500 ca reers 
and other mirages bran four years ago when 


ad ho ri zons as nnfcnited as corporate profits. 
I n s tead, the seniors have had to scramble for 


interviews, widen their job searches, lower their 
expectations and —if ludey —settle for lesser 
jobs with smaller companies in more obscure 
locales. 

Some, finding a silver lining in hard times, 
are conadering public service, the Peace Corps, 
teaching or other more accessible alternatives 
that are personally gratifying. 

But for many, the job bunt has become a 
datorfen mg straggle of resumes, rejection and 
uncertainty. 

Some said graduate school may offer a refuge 
from the day of reckoning But others, fright- 
ened into paralysis, have decided to take “inter- 
im” jobs as desks or waiters — or just go home 
and ride out the recession. 

“It feds as if we're stepping off the preci- 
pice,” said Andrew Abrams of New York City, 
a senior at Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 


we are just looking to be employed." 

How bad is it? "Tbejob market is so bad I've 
been unable to find a suitable job in North 
America," said Glen Lockwood, a history ma- 
jor at Princeton, who said that despite his 
fluency in French, Spanish and Indonesian Ma- 
lay and his nearly perfect grades, be had re- 
ceived not one job offer from 42 international 


H. Edward Babbush, placement director at 
California State University at Long Beach, said 
“Firms that were trying to hire 2,000 new em- 
ployees last year may only be hiring 200 ." 

Du Pont, the diversified chemical manufac- 
turer, has cut its campus recruiting visits from 
40 to 10, said Richard Koffenbcrger, the com- 
pany’s senior college relations supervisor. 


Gale Vanna, a J manager of college recruiting 
for AT&T, said the company recruits at 169 
colleges and receives 100,000 letters a year from 
seniors seeking jobs. But this year the number 
of new people hired will be cul drastically. 

“We are probably down 40 percent in hir- 
ing," Ms. Vanna said. “Our first commitment is 
to existing employees." 

In the long nm, no one doubts that those who 
have invested four years of hard study and up 
to S100JXX) for a college degree wil] get good 
jobs eventually — perhaps later this year if the 
recession eases — and that they will be spared 
the grinding unemployment and poverty that 
often faces those with limited or no higher 
education. 

Tm not very worried about this crop of 
graduates," said Dr. Sue Berryman, director of 


not trying to say there won’t be angst and 
frustrations for them. Bm (he economy favors 
this group of individuals over the long haul." 

The prospect of ultimate success, however, 
has not eased the pain of students who have 
toiled for good grades, worked outside jobs and 
sacrificed for what now seems a chimera — 
people like Sharon Gurfidd, 22, a journalism 
major at Rutgers. 

“1 expect to be poor for quite a while because 
nobody is hiring,” she said “I have a stack of 
rqection letters to match the stack of resumes." 

Andrea Nelson, a University of Texas senior, 
said she bad no illusions: “My goal?” she said. 
“Anything! 1 will go anywhere and take any- 
thing.” 
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Tight Budget Compels U.S. 
To Jettison Shuttle Secrecy 


By William J. Broad 

New York Times Service 


The mission is the 40th of the 
shuttle program and the 8 th devot- 


NEW YORK — For the first edexchsiydy to Pentagon work. In 


Airforce officials disagreed, say- 
e that secrecy had always been a 
Hilary necessity and that it would 


time in space shuttle history, the a break with tradition, a pre-liftoff continue to cloak space launchings, 
Defense Department is about to n ? ws conference was scheduled to including some aspects of shuttle 
embark on a mission unencum- discuss the payload. 


bered hy military wqryy ivtuuuu n. luupaui, a luiuia Fr\r rti^ia-nrr ikpv nn effort 

The main reason for the open- Pentagon official who beads the wou i ( i w* snared to^ conceal how a 
ness has nothing to do with the Washington office of the American !^!rat^i2»™k^arice that infor 
ine of the Soviet threat, the na- Civil Liberties Union, said the 811106 


Morton H. Halperin, a former 


easing of the Soviet threat the na- 
ture of the payload or a generation 


M LilCTfeS . Upi °°- ■* STS hdp „ adversary 
ITs^erTalr^owTS *wart spacc-b«Scspk«age- 
about U.S. spy satellites and other But officials conceded that the 
military payloads for decades. dosing of the ntihUiy's shuttle 
Continuing use of secrecy, Mr. control complex meant that classi- 
Halperin said, is based on political fi cation would be applied much 


of military leaders who consider the Soviet Union has known all 
themselves more enlightened than about U.S. spy satellites and other 
their predecessors, though all these military payloads for decades. 


their predecessors, though all these military payloads for decades. dosing of the militaiy's shuttle 
factors are present Continuing use of secrecy, Mr. control complex meant that classi- 

It has to do with money. Halperin said, is based on political fi cation would be applied much 

Pentagon officials say tight bad- convenience, not on national secu- more selectively than in the past, 
gets have lifted the vefl of secrecy rity concerns. “Organizations pre- “We’re still trying to take appropri- 


“We’restiU trying to lake appropri- 


KEMmBWHG THEIR WAR — Rnswm Jewfch veterans of World War n 
coroiog ftefr faces (faring prayer at a ceremony commemorating Jewish 


_ _ ioicpt &nr-rtzrn* ABoaottd Pra 

heroism timing the war. About 1,000 Russian Jewish immigr ant^ man y of them 
Soviet Array veterans, took part in the event in West Hollywood, California. 


Kennedy Cose: Con a Defense Be Too Offensive? 


By Roberto Suro 

New York Times Service ■ confrontation! - •• ness on trial,” said Alan M. 

PALM BEACH, Florida — One . The suspect, WflEam Kennedy Derehowitz, a Harvard law profes- 
, recent sunny morning, men m salts South, a nephew of Senator Ed- sor who is also a prominent defense 
walked up and down a stretdi of- ward M. Kennedy, Democrat of lawyer. “The strategy will be to 
sand aomuiDy occupied by tanning Massachusetts, Is being represent- make the woman regret the day she 
socialites. They were taking mea- ed by a team stacked with framer ever brought the charges.” 


fight already points to this kind of to be to put the complaining wit- 
confrontation. ■ •• ness on trial,” said Alan M. 


indictment in the Watergate scan- 
dal. 

In Florida, the team’s efforts are 


the cost of putting shuttles aloft 
were closed late last year in a move 
expected to save the government 
580 million a year. 

In the past, the air force has 
asserted a need fra secrecy to kero 
the nature of spy-satellite payloads 
from potential adversaries such as 
the Soviet Union. 

Civilian experts say the new 
openness raises questions about 
whether such secrecy was vital to 
national security or was merely a 
way fra ibe military to escape pub- 
• O lie accountability. 

~ “It shows how silly aD this classi- 

fication stuff was to begin with," 
said John E Pike, head of space 
accused the defense’s investigators policy for the Federation of Ameri- 
of bullying witnesses. can Scientists, a private organiza- 


ing erf their programs. 



sor who is also a prominent defense coordinated by Mark P. Schnapp, 
lawyer. “The strategy will be to served more than seven years 


Mr. Schnapp has denied (bat his don. “Things that used to put you 
team has intimidated witnesses. in jail are now O.K.” ! 

The accuser has been questioned Countdown for the current nrili- 
by the police several times and has tary flight, involving the shuttle 
offered an account of the evening Discovery and a crew of seven as- 
that is detailed in some aspects.’ tronauis, began at 8:45 A.M. Satur- 


soriaEtes. They were taking mea- ed by a team stacked with framer 
• s ur ementa for use in a battle that prosecutors and law-enforcement 
will test American^ attitudes to- investigators. 


ward rape cases, victims* rights and 
the legal system. 

Squads of lawyers and investiga- 
tors, prosecutors and detectivEs are 
working overtime to develop evfc- 
(fence of whether a rape occaned at 
the Kennedy estate on March 30. 

To each side, this preparation is 
vital, became ultimately the accti- 
. saticn, in the absence of weapons 
V ra witnesses, cranes down to a mal- 
v .ter of the wardrof the accused 
'♦against that of baa accuser. 

Legal experts predict that (he de- 
%t&3s of Ac accusations presented 

* 'by the compbmant, and the roles 
► under wines tbey.wiB be judged, 

‘ .guarantee ftmt ' m e v er y ajnnidi 

* En^aedibi^andribaracterwiUbe 
’ .iUMler fire,CTro whmsomctliirig as 
! rnimdane astheimeofa beach is at 
. .issue. 

* - Arevarealofndesmtheranksof 
’ lawyers being snarshafed for the 


D^oeed Leader 
iOf Mongolia Dies 
In Moscow Exile 


■V ULAN BATOR, , Mongolia — 
■ •Mongolia’s framer StaEmst leader, 


.Saturday in Moscow where he fived 
in write and disgrace after more 
'than tine decades of ran nde, the 
. Foreign Ministry said Monday. 

- Mr. Tsedotbal ran Mongolia 
"first as pri m e minister in. J952. In 
T958 he became Cannanag Party 
leader and 15 yeais later, head <rf 
. fitare. He was overthrown in 1984. 

- He and iris wife. Ao^tasia Hla- 
tova^ a Russian, spent the last seven 
years in Moscow. 

- In Matdt last year he was ex-, 
'pefied from the party and accused 
-of gross ngsndfc He ar^tTss wife 


-M Olher deotks: 

IBdwnl Waiter BoBng, 74, a 
Democrat vAd represented Kfis- 
iwiri in Congress for. 17 terras be- 
fore retiring in 2982, of a heart, 
attack in Washington qc Sunday. 


“Err® 8 *** 5- -j ... . victims’ rights who leaches Jaw at 

I~vr TC ma and once worked for Mr. Ken- 

coam bang iq KBsmcd by- ^ ^ 

proownent defense lawyers. . . , 

The two rides, have already J "* 6 “ axn ^ 

dashed in pubfic statements and I^«aTOon m this case. What 
are cxpectedtomgaze each other 5 “!? 

cases, j, h 


aaetne wranan regret tne aay sne 35 a proMcutor in the li.S. attra- 
er brought the charges." ney’s office in Miami and helped 

Susan Esbich, an advocate of wnte the indictment (rf Manuel An- 
nans’ rights who t en ches law at lonio Noriega, the framer Panama- 


Only we dedicate 
two whole floors to you 


first legal confrontation may prove 
dedrive because Mr. Smith’s team 
shows every 991 of trying to stop 
the case before he is formally 
charged. The prosecutor says he 
will decide whether to do so in the 
next several weeks. 

This case has already proved un- 
like ahnosumy other because of the 
notoriety generated by the Kenne- 
dy name rod because it cranes dor- 
ing a widespread re-exaiiiinatton of 
the rights of accuser and accused. 

“The Kennedy defense is going 


was 20 years ago or whether now U 
can backfire on a defense." 

The team organizing that de- 
fense is headed by Herbert J. 
Mflhx, who was chief of the Justice 
Department’s criminal division in 
the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations. 

Since then, as a Washington de- 
fense lawyer, he played a major role 
in Mr. Kennedy’s defense during 
the investigation of the Chappa- 
qukktick accident, and he helped 
President Richard M. Nixon avoid 


nian leader, on drug charges. 

Aiding Mr. Smith’s lawyers are 
at least three private detectives. 

In highly public and complicated 
ca ses like this one, it is common fra 
complainants and witnesses to hire 
their own lawyers, rather than rely 
exclusively on government prose- 
cutors to represent their interests. 

And the complamani, whose 
stepfather is a retired industrialist, 
has hired powerful legal counsel. 
She is represented by David Roth 
and Douglas Duncan, partners in a 
local law firm that has represented 
celebrities like the rock star David 
Crosby and the actor Judd Nelson 
as well as a variety of Florida poli- 
ticians. 

Mr. Roth called a news confer- 
ence on April 12 in which he ques- 
tioned the accused man’s patrio- 
tism and religious faith, and 1 


Portions of her story have been 
made pubfic by the police. 


day. 

Weather permitting, the rocket i 


The accused, in a public state- was to Mast off at 7:05 A.M. Tues- 
ment, called her allegations a day from the Kennedy Space Cen- 
“damnable lie." But he has never ter in Florida. The goal was 10 
explicitly denied having sex with conduct eight days of sensor et- 
her; he has only denied that he pertinents for the Pentagon’s anti- 


raped her. 


missile defense program. 
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AN INVITATION 
TO SUBMIT NOMINATIONS 
FOR THE 1992 KING FAISAL INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 
IN MEDICINE AND IN SCIENCE 

The General Secretariat ct the King Faisal International Prize has the pleasure in inviting universities, 
and specialist research ce n t e rs throughout the world to nominate qualified candidates tor: 

the King Faisal Inter na t i onal Prize In M a d lc fcio in the topic oh 

“CORONARY ARTERY DISEASE” 

and.- 

the Kfcig Fatal International Prtoe In Sdeaee h» the topic ofr. 

“BIOLOGY" 

W mn i na Bons must meat the Wowing req uirem e nts: 

1. Nominees must have eccoopfishad an outstanding academic work, on the Prize topic, benefittmg 
mankind sod enriching human progress. 

2. 'Submitted work most be orighwl and puWshad. 

3. Only recognized educational or research Institutions may make nominations. « 

4. Each nomination should mdude: 

(a) an oWdel tatter to each no mi ne e . 

. ..(b) etyped list of the nominee's nominated wort*. 

fc) a typed CVot the nonrinetfs academic background, experience and pubOshod Works. 

Id) ten espies <rf eedi submitted work. 

<e) a copy ot the nominee's ce rtific at es of education. 


£ three recent coloured photos 4~x£*. 
the nominee's maifing sMress including: 

(1) office address, Mephone number, tela and lax. 

C2yttomo address and telephone number. 

5. . Nomeiations wifi be evahiatad by a Selection Conunmee consisting of highly recognized specialists 
bi the topic. 

6. More than one person may share the Prize. 

7. The nomuiars submitted work will not be accepted H: 

(a) a nylnta ma fitawlor gMihat iowhasprewousiyawdeditapriza. 

(b) it is J iHWersity degree: 

{cj itisnotpubfished. 

& The nontinatiorrvffH not be accepted it: 

|ai) the nominee Is dead: 

(b) it is nominated by individuals or political parties. 

(d h «loes not meet all the prtie conditions. 

. . <d) it is received after the announced dale 
9. The Prize consists oh 

{a) a cer tifi c a te in the winner's name co n t ai ning an abstract ot the work that qualified him/her tor 
t he Prize 
tbi agold modal: - 

(C) a sum of three hundred and fitly thousand Saudi Riyals, (appronmatety US S 93,333). 

IQ. The winner ( 9 ) name (a) wtO be aimouncodin re b n m ty 1992. and the pnas mil be awarded in an official 
■ ceremony at a tater date. 

jl ThftJatestdatfitarrecehrggthe complete nomination requ i remen ts wiii be Oct 1 . 1991 
12. No nonntsOan papers or works wfll be rotumed to the senders, whether or not the nominee was 
awarded the prize. 

S3- Ml correspondence must be sent by registered airmail to: 

The Ganand Secretariat, Xhig Faisal International Prize 

. . P.03ox 22476, Riyadh 11495, Khigdom ot SaiKfi Arabia 
' ‘ Tefc~46S2255. 7b: 404667 PRIZE SJ. Fax: 4658683, OMf JAE24H 
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For a Soviet Coalition 


OPINION 


As the Sovia cccmomy spirals downward 

and new political fissures erupt everywhere, 
it is easy to write off ihe Sonet Union and its 
bickering leaders as has- beens. B ut, remark- 
ably, allies of Mikhail Gorbachev and his 
arch-rival Boris Yehsia, are trying to put 
together a reform coalition that offers new 
hope for Soviet politics and policy. Indeed, 
the coalition may represent a last-ditch op- 
portunity to reverse the Soviet slide toward 
disintegration and counter the threat of 
hard-line dictatorship. George Bush would 
be wise to support this hopeful development. 

Souk hard-line U.S. officials are flirting 
with more drastic alternatives. They want 
to withdraw backing from Moscow and 
support the rebellious republics. They keep 
pushing for maximum Soviet concessions in 
arms tails, a position that has the perverse 
effect of strengthening Soviet opponents of 
deals with the West. 

American hard-liners share the apocalyp- 
tic assumptions of some radicals in Moscow 
and the republics that the the cento - cannot 
hold, that today’s turmoil in the Soviet 
Union is merely a prelude to an inevitable 
and cataclysmic revolution. Events could 
prove them correct, but experienced politi- 
cians in Moscow reject that assessment. They 
are trying to pull reformers together and 
provide a viable alternative to the center- 
right coalition now in charge in the Kremlin. 

Two struggles are being waged today in 
the Soviet Union. One is for the soul of the 
country; it pits those who are prepared to 
take to the streets to bring about change 
against those who fear chaios and favor a 
strong leader. A less visible struggle is rag- 
ing wiLhin the Commimist Party over power 
and policy, dividing top officials in all insti- 
tutions, even in the military and the KGB. 

The center-right coalition that Mr. Gor- 
bachev has embraced now plays on popular 
fears of chaos. It basts on imposing union 
on fractious republics and seeks to smother 
spontaneous efforts to establish markets. It 


also wants to suppress independent voices 

in the mass media. As a result, many citi- 
zens who fondly remember the early, beady 
days of Mr. Gorbachev’s glasnost find 
themselves b a state of despair; some be- 
lieve that only by taking to the streets can 
they revive the old momentum for change. 

Mr. Gorbachev and Mr. Yeltsin dearly 
need each other — to withstand the forces 

of reaction within the party, the military. 

the KGB, and the raflitaiy-industrial com- 
plex and, more broadly, to find a middle 
ground between the equally undesirable 
choices of revolt and repression. There are 
small but significant shards of evidence that 
the two rivals are be ginning to understand 
their mutual need and are heeding the wise 
counsel of former Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze. “True democrats,” says Mr. 
Shevardnadze, “will cooperate with normal 
conservatives if they are united by a com- 
mon goal — saving the country.” 

Refrain groups have begun roundtable 
discussions to form a center-left coalition. 
They have Mr. Yeltsin’s blessing, and they 
include representatives of the republics, the 
party and other political movements, even 
striking miners. Together they could pro- 
vide the bteDectual and political power to 
move the Soviet Union beyond perestroika 
to functioning markets. Together they 
could allow a new Soviet commonwealth to 
be freely formed from the bottom up in- 
stead of imposing union from the lop down. 
Together they could reopen glasnost and 
provide outlets for voicing grievances be- 
sides taking to the streets or going on strike. 

Soviet reformers are well aware of the 
price of fail ore. “Nobody has the power to 
isolate us except ourselves ,” says Mr. She- 
vardnadze. “Self-isolation — that is the 
main danger.” America's bterest lies b 
having the reform coalition gel. President 
Bush could deliver that message — b 
person, in Moscow, soon. 

— THE HEW YORK TIMES. 


With Eastern Europe 


While Europe is no longer divided bto 
military blocs, the new boundary between a 
rich West and a poor East carries its own 
dangers. If hardship and a low standard of 
living r emain entrenched in the East, they 
wiD soon be joined by the politics of envy 
and resentment. Europeans on both sides of 
the boundary are well aware of that possi- 
bility, and that is why a great many eminent 
people gathered b London last week to 
celebrate the opening of the new European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
The governments of both Easton and West- 
ern countries have set it up to lend to the East 
and particularly to private businesses. 

Whether the new bank is actually going 
to accomplish any thing very useful is, un- 
fortunately, still an open question. The gov- 
ernments of the rich Western countries 
committed themselves to the idea in a burst 
of enthusiasm immediately after the col- 
lapse of Eastern Europe’s Co mmunis t re- 
gimes. It was and remains a welcome sym- 
bol of support for the new democratic 
governments and an acknowledgment that 
rapid economic growth is going to be cru- 
cial to the stability of the region. But it is 
far from dear that, among all the other 
agencies now lending bto Eastern Europe, 
another government-supported bank is 
needed. There continues to be serious fric- 
tion between the French Sodalist who 


heads the new European hank and the 
American Republicans who represent its 
largest shareholder, the United Slates gov- 
ernment. h is not a good sign that, after 
more than a year of preparation, this dis- 
pute has not been resolved. 

Meanwhile, here and there b the East, 
significant progress is already visible — a 
reminder that not only capital but people's 
attitudes and values are crucial to the intri- 
cate process of development. Eighteen 
months ago, as post-Communist Poland 
was entering its first winter, there were fears 
that there would be widespread hunger 
amid economic decline. Currently Poland 
reports that it has built up substantia] sur- 
pluses b foodstuffs and is offering to sell 
some of them to the hard-pressed Soviets. 

The Polish example is evidence that, 
while an inflow of capital is going to be 
important, it is not sufficient for the revival 
of the Eastern economies- They need even 
more urgently the assurance of open bor- 
ders and access to the markets of the West. 
Here Western Europe’s performance has 
been notably good. It may turn out that the 
Weston governments’ crucial contribution 
to East European prosperity is not the cre- 
ation of another lending institution but the 
removal of barriers to trade as East and 
West do business with each other. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Arms Sales at Issue 



The post-Gulf war American discussion 
of arms sales has not yet come bto dear 
focus. Democrats are eager to stake out a 
distinctive position, and under House Ma- 
jority Leader Richard Gephardt they have 
proposed a unilateral American pause. This 
reflects their view that arms are in them- 
selves provocative, dangerous and wasteful. 
The Bush administration responds with a 
defease of its plan to provide “additional 
capabilities . . . within reason” to friendly 
states, arguing that aims in the right hands 
serve security and deterrence. 

Both positions must be qualified There is 
a place for the Democrats’ warning about 
unlimited arms sales, but well-planned sales 
can promote stability. Managing a multi- 
source arms flow in a volatile region is tricky 
and can feed a temptation to dispense with 
the problem simply by cutting off the whole 
flow. But it was not unchecked sales to 
Kuwait or Saudi Arabia that unleashed the 
last war it was unchecked sales to Iraq by 
irresponsible Soviet and Chinese suppliers 
and by greedy and inattentive Western- 
companies and governments. The indicated 
remedy is to be careful about buyers. The 
strictures imposed on Iraq by the United 
Nations help. So do Iran's poverty and 
Syria's new relative isolation. These are the 
worst troublemakers of the region. 

The Bush administration is bang sensi- 
ble about looking to the security of friends. 
However, it makes too little of the effect 
that arms sales to friendly states had in 
ratcheting op the quantity and quality of 
weapons that Iraq felt compelled to ac- 
quire. Nor has it taken bto full account that 
Iraq's defeat and America’s expanded post- 
war Gulf presence have reduced the urgen- 
cy of rearming by other Gulf states. More- 
over, it has not yet bad the chance to 
consider what the new equation of Arab 
and Israeli arms should be. 

Israelis, noting Iraq's decline and their 


own and the United Slates’ now unchal- 
lenged regional military ascendancy, are 
speaking out for limiting and even halting 
conventional arms transfers to the region. 
For them this is just the right moment to 
lower ceilings and approach a freeze. Of 
course they hope that this goal win be 
pursued through the medium of negotia- 
tion, and they surely intend to preserve the 
qualitative edge that cranes as much from 
their electronics and miclhgerKc-gabering 
as from their hardware. But major possibili- 
ties wait to be tapped. 

Here it is essential to distinguish between 
conventional and special weapons. Conven- 
tional arms must somehow be brought bto 
the web of international diplomacy. But 
anything nuclear, chemical or biological 
and anything having to do with missies 
must be walled out of the region; those 
arms already inside must be subjected to 
restraints on testing, production and de- 
ployment. A moratorium as recommended 
by House Democrats is at best a nudge for 
collective action and at worst an empty 
gesture. Either way, the hard work of arms 
control remains to be done. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 

Other Comment 

A Hard Fall for the CDU 

After 44 years, the Christian Democratic 
Union has lost its permanent entitlement 
to form the government in Rhbeland- 
Palatinate. Many voters do not want to 
sacrifice prosperity for German unifica- 
tion. Bui do not be misled bio thinking 
that a different government could avoid 
the duty to help the new federal states. The 
CDU is also lying to itself if it blames its 
defeat on the selfishness of voters. 

— Frankfurter AUganeine Zeitung. 
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Japanese Pique Sends America a Salutary Signal 


W ASHINGTON — The times 
being what they are (in the 
immortal words of the Wizard of 


By Jim Hoagland 


Qz), the warriors now give way to 
the accountants and the lawyers. 
The last big battle of Operation De- 
sert Storm concerns hard cash, not 
liberty and tyranny. 

Even with the tragic aftermath b 
Kurdistan included, (he fast victory 

The Americans and their 
allies will both come to 
resent this tradeoff if it is 
extended into die future. 

over Iraq may wind up costing less 
than the $45 billion that the Bush 
administration estimated it would 
need to fight a three-month conflict. 
US. allies have already pledged S53 
billion toward war costs. If Wash- 
ington winds up running the first 
for-profit war b U.S. history, who 
gets the war dividend? 

In other words, can America find 
the Norman Schwarzkopf of the ac- 
counting world to smash German 
and Korean requests for rebates like 
so many Iraqi Scuds? A balance 
sheet showing that no surplus exists, 
whatever the numbers say, is the 
stealth weapon America needs now. 

A S400-mfllion misunderstanding 
between Japan and the United States 


shows how quickly victory on the 
battlefield turns mto acrimonious 
dispute b the counting house. The 
fight between two econom i c super- 
powers over small change also ifius- 
trates why George Bum finds it so 
difficult to get on with the new world 
ratio - . At every turn, the president of’ 
a mighty but debt-ridden power w31 
get arguments over who pays for what 
and whal they get for their money. 

The ari minis tration has not publi- 
cized its working estimate of $500 
million a day to prosecute a land- 
and-air cam p ai g n against Iraq for 
three months. But that number was 
the basis for Treasury Secretary 
Nicholas Brady's request to Finance 

Minis ter Ryutaro Hashimoto fra a 
Japanese contribution of $9 billion 
for Desert Storm when the two men 
met b New York on Jan. 19. 

Japan accounts for 20 percent of 
the multinational coalition's total 
GNP. Cautioning that the war could 
cost from $35 billion to $68 bfllioii, 
Mr. Brady asked that Japan put up 20 
percent of the $45 billion projected 
cost fra a 90-day conflict. 

He left the meeting believing that 
Mr. Hashimo m had promised $9 bil- 
lion to the United States, not to the 
coalition as a whole, to be paid b 
dollars. But Mr. Hashimoto left New 
York sire that he had pledged a Httle 
more than l.i trillion yen, or $9 tril- 
lion on Jan. 19, as payment at pre- 


vailing e xchange rates, and rim* 10 
percent or mare of that would go to 
other coafition members. 

The yen stood at 130 to the dollar 
then. In the two months that it took 
the Diet to appropriate and disburse 
the money, the yen weakened to 139. 
That meant a shortfall of at least 
$400 milKne, depending on other off- 
set calculations b the Japanese pay- 
ment. And Tokyo said tint Washing- 
ion would have to bear that cosl 

There is no official record of the 
Brady-Hashitnoto meeting that would 
clear up this misunder s tanding. No 
notes were taken, a failure thatTwni- 

fies U.S. and Japanese diplomats, who 

were kept out of die meeting. Now 
neither Mr. Brady nor Mr. Hashimoto 
can retreat from what they r^xated to 
their capitals, without losing face. 
Washington demands $9 bOBon and 
Tokyo often 1.1 rnOfion yea. 

The diplomats are at work paper- 
ing over tins embarrassing squabble, 

of 'the rdirf ef- 

fort. But officials b Tokyo and 
Washington are both concerned that 
the momentum that had been estab- 
lished toward adopting a joint ap- 
proach to a wide range of trade and 
other problems has now been lost. 

“If we cannot get the Japanese- 
U.S. relationship or the European- 
UjS. relationship right” now the 
Grid War is over, “then we cannot 


This War Was Justified , but Questions Remain 


B RUSSELS — “Was it worth it?” asked Jessi- 
ca Mathews, b a column on this page last 
Wednesday, about the allied intervention against 
Iraq. Indeed, the consequences of the damage to 
the Iraqi population make heartrending reading, 
and action will have to be taken to limit it to the 
maximum possible extent. But the question 
raises a number of other, very pertinent ones. 

War is evfl, and probably one of the worst 
ways of settling disputes between groups of hu- 
man bangs. When one engages m it, deliberately, 
knowingly and consciously, one should do so 
only to prevent or undo a greater evfl. 

Is this not what the United States and its allies 
have done? This evil was not only the occupation 
and pillage of Kuwait by Saddam Hussein, it was 
also his intention to advance bto Saudi Arabia b 
order to put his hand on the major part of the 
sources of the world’s oil to become the symbol 
of Arab revenge and the scourge of the west 
The question of gbit of a people also needs to 
be addressed. “With whom were the allies at 
war,” Jessica Mathews asked, “Saddam Hussein 
or all Iraqis?” Saddam is not a democratically 


By Frederick Bonnart 


elected leader, but the population of Iraq cannot 
claim to be innocent of name. 

Hitler was a dictator, and opposition to him 
was also ruthlessly suppressed. Yet the Germans 
as a people were held responsible fra the crimes 
committed under his rule, a n d one generation at 
least had to live under the simple stigma - of 
having been alive when he was in power. 

Like them, the Iraqis would have acclaimed 
their ruler had he bran successful As it was, 
many were authors of most abominable outrages 
committed in Kuwait and more recently against 
the Kurds and other rebels. Are they not to be 
held responsible for that? 

Epidemics and starvation in any group of 
human befogs must assuredly be the concern of 
all others, and the richer countries will have to 
take relief action with all means in their power. 
But priorities must also be considered. Who 
should crane first: the Iraqis, or those whom the 
Iraqi regime has persecuted? And ultimately, 


who should pay for it? The Western contributor 
to charitable organizations and, more compre- 
henrivdy, the Western taxpayer — or Iraqis with 
their vast reserve wealth? 

As a first stqp, should the fortune apparently 
accumulated by Saddam Hussein and spirited 
away into foreign banks and companies not be 
immediately sequestered and made available for 
such rescue operations? Or need it be kept to 
make him n omf iortabte fo the exile that Pre s ident 

George Bush has craitenmlated for him? 

Indeed, is Saddam to be allowed to get away 
with it? He was declared a potential war crimi- 
nal early on in the conflict. In a rare show of 
agreement, the leaders of the European Com- 
munity countries have asked (hat he he brought 
to trial Carrying this out may be costly; it may 
disturb plans fra terminating the conflict; it 
may upset geopolitical solutions for the area — 
butinstice has its price. 

The answer to Jessica Mathews’s question is 
“Yes. it had' to be done.” But tire other ques- 
tions also need answers. 

International Herald Tribune. 


Time at Last for the Irish to Leave Conflict Behind 


P ARIS — New talks on tire future 
of Ireland are to begin on April 
30. They start with discussions be- 
tween the rival communities in the 
north, and their political parties, 
which are expected to last until sum- 
mer. More far-reaching talks be- 
tween north and sooth, and the Brit- 
ish and Irish governments, may 
follow. This is the most promising 
development in Ireland since (he 
civil rights movement began in the 
north a quarter-century ago. 

The Irish government calls this “a 
historic opportunity fra both tradi- 
tions in this island,” adding that “the 
futility and irrelevance of violence 
must increasingly be apparent.” 
However, no end to the Troubles in 
the north is yet in sight. Whal the IRA 
Provisionals grandly call “the armed 
struggle” not only goes on but recently 
has also become more violent and 
mindless than for some time. But as 
the Dublin government’s statement in- 
sists, the armed struggle has indeed 
increasingly become irrelevant to the 
common future of Irish communities. 

The talks mil be confidential and 
will first take place between the major 
political parties in the north, under the 
presidency of Peter Brooke, Britain's 
secretary of state for Northern Ire- 
land. The Soria! Democratic and La- 
bra Party, or SDLP, predominantly 
Roman Catholic, and the Alliance. 
Democratic Unionist and Unionist 

ctiv^ of the Kwiskmal IRA°wflJ 
not; but Sinn Fein now is vastly over- 
shadowed by the SDLP as representa- 
tive of Catholic interests in tne north. 

If these talks produce a construc- 
tive result, north-south and Dublin- 
London negotiations will follow. Mr. 
Brooke intends that all the painful 


By William Pfaff 


issues of the conflict be examined 
and addressed These are not bard to 
name. On the Catholic side in the 
north they concern the discrimina- 
tion that the community has always 
experienced (Protestants number 
about 900.000 in Northern Ireland 
and Catholics about 600.000.) 

On the Protestant side is bitter re- 
jection of the republic’s claim, written 
into its constitution, that all of Ireland 
must be united. Protestants plausibly 
fear for the future of their community 
in a united Ireland the Anglo-Irish 
struggle having gone on remorselessly 
now since the 12th century. 

There is fury at the terrorism em- 
ployed by the IRA since the 1960s — 
a legacy of the struggle that began 
with an uprising in the south 75 years 
ago this Easter, intended to free Ire- 
land from British rule. The Provision- 
als insist that the north must be 
“freed.” The Protestant Unionist ma- 
jority is determined to remain British. 
The British government, whatever its 
past crimes, which are large, in recent 
years has tried to enforce order 
among unreconcilables. 

The belief that something now at 
last may be accomplished rests in part 
on the real if patchy, economic and 
social progress made by northern 
Catholics under London’s direct rule 
since 1974. An irqportant Catholic 
middle class has emerged. The student 
body at Queen’s University of Belfast, 
once more than 70 percent Protestant, 
now is 50 percent Catholic. The civil 
service, overwhelmingly Protestant in 
the past, now is 34 percent Catholic. 

The Catholic population still is 
mostly poor. Catholic male unemploy- 
ment in Northern Ireland is two ana a 


half times higher than Protestant. In 
some Catholic areas unemployment is 
more than 50 percent The Catholic 
middle class meanwhile geutrifies it- 
self and moves out of the ghetto. 

A Sinn Fein leader is quoted by 
The Independent in London as say- 
ing: “Middle-class Catholics have got 
their civil rights. It's a different 
world, a different reality. For them 
the civil rights struggle is over; ids a 
question of building up their busi- 
nesses.” A Catholic readier says: 
“Anybody who can get a mortgage 
now gets out of west Belfast Whal 
you’re left with is seething masses 
who are not going to get jobs.” 

But overwhelming numbers of peo- 
ple on both sides are sick of violence 
that goes nowhere. It is not only the 
political apathy of the affluent that 
characterizes the new Catholic mid- 
dle class but a sense that real progress 
Iras been made since direct rule, and 
since the 1985 Anglo-Irish Agree- 
ment that gave Dublin a formal role 
in Northern Irish affairs. 

People in the south, too, are out- 
raged, and the government politically 
embarrassed by the terrorism, the 
indiscriminate killing and peculiarly 
revolting techniques — blackmailing 
a man or woman to become a human 
bomb by threats to spouse and chil- 
dren. This is not that “terrible beach 
hr” bom 75 years ago in the Easter . 
Rising, of which Yeats wrote. 

The republic’s new president. 
Mazy Robinson, and the southern 
Irish political class in general are 
prepared to revise the constitution 
to accommodate Protestant fears. 

A long, patient, hard slog by worn- 
en.and men of goodwill may yet draw 


the poison from this struggle; nour- 
ished by terrible memories of con- 
quest, CromwdL James II and King 
Billy, the Battle of the Boyne, famine 
and expatriation, the rising and dvfl 
war, Black & Tans and Inland's Pas- 
sion — Guildford Four and Birming- 
ham S5x. Can it end? Conflicts Eke 
this are, I suppose, never ended But 
sometimes they simply are pushed 
aside, left bdiind. 

International Herald Tribune. 
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possibly build a meaningful new 
world order,” said a senior Stale De- 
partment official “This fight ora - the 
money with Japan right now hurts.” 
What surfaces in this squabble and 
in toe fonts of fights to come over any 
Desert Storm war dividend is an un- 
ease abroad over tbe way in which tins 
war had to be fought and financed 
The argument is not about money. It is 
about differing visions of how tie 
post-Cold War wodd will be orga- 
nized and run. Washington should eo 
cept Tokyo’s com promis e when it 
cranes and get back to bigger issues. 

John Lewis Gaddis frames the is- 
sues well in Foreign Affaire “A kind 
of division of labor has developed 
within the international community, 
in which the United States contributes 

sustafotte bahmce'tfp^r wfafle its 
allies finance the budgetary, energy 
and trade deficits . Americans incur 
through riirir aowfllfogness to nufe 

even minimal mirrifirw" fo issues “of 

life-style and podoetbook.” ' 
Americans and their al&es wSLbotit 
come to reseat tins tradeoff if it is 
extended info tire future. Japan’s rigid- • 
fry on the $400-nuQion nriamder- 
standfog stems from concern abort 
loss of face and the weakness of To- 
shflri Kaffirt government. Birth is also 
a signal that America's affies are not 
p r q rare tffoacicqitDeaertSterinasari' 

imnu t taN g pattern Bmrim dating in 

the new era begins al borne. . 

The WaddngUm 'Post 


In Secret 

By Anthony Lewis 

OSTQN —Will iam Casey, Prea- 


hfr visit the United States removed 
gpAW Hussein's Iraq from the list 
of countries supporting te^ orism — 
a that allowed Iraq to ac- p 


But foe Reagan administration 
knew that Iraq was in fact sriH spon- 
soring terrorism, paying for it, sup- 
(dying the tools of murder. One ter- 
rorist organization, operating asan 
instrument of lists military rntelh- 
gp r y» ca rri ed out branb attacks an 
American, Israeli and - Jewish targets 
around the wraid. 

Those facts appeared on Sunday 
in an astonishing article in The New 
York Times Magazine by Steven 
Emerson. It described the capture of 
a member of that terrorist group, . 
Mohammed Rashid, who plan ted as 
many as 15 branbs in airplanes, enw 
basses and hotels between 1 982 and 
1988. The article tdd bow US. 
counterterrorism specialists traced - - - 
Mir. Rashid. That stray was intrigo- 
fog MiQMgb- But the surprise — tire 
shock — was to learn , that those 
trying to counter Iraqi-spcmsraed 
terrorism had to overcome reas^- 
tancc from officials high in the Rea- 
gan administration. - 

I thought there was nothing that 
.could shock me anymore about -Wit 
*F»m Casey or Ouver North: their 
contempt fra law and the Constitu- 
tion, their inhumanity. But who 
could have guessed that they would . 
act in a way that effectively protect- 
ed terrorists from American investi- 
gation and retribution? . . 

Justice Department lawyers, led 
by Victoria Toensfog, ran info ob- 
stacles when they tried fo push tire 
Rashid case: The Reagan admmis- 
trarion had decided to support Iraq 
in its war with Iran, and everything ■ 


Mr. Emerson wrote: In 1985 and 
1986 “Washington was not only ap^ 
proving high-technology sales fo 
Iraq but providing it with satellite 
recram ato ance on Iranian troop 
movements ... At the National Se- 
curity Council, Lieutenant Colonel 
Norm insisted on keeping total juris; 
riinrion over anti-terrorism, blocking 
dot the Justice Department so that f 
no&fogcotdd derail the new ‘special 
relationship’ with Iraq.” < 

Tbe official fine was that Iraq had 
“retired” its terrorists. But the Unit- 
ed States had evidence from a.fraw 
mer member of Mr. Rashid’s group, 
the May 15 Organization, that Sad- 
dam Buissefo’s regime supplied it 
with explosives and false passports 
and got weapons to It abroad fo 
• diplomatic pouches. 

State ' Department offiriai.% knew 
the truth about Iraq and terrorism, 
Mr. Em erson said, but were power- 
less. “Casey and North had President 
Reagan’s ear — and drey made sure 
thatiro Assenting voices reached it” 


Only after foe Iran-contra scandal , 
fookeandCokmd North was forced T 
out could the Justice Department . 
lawyers go ahead with the efforts 
that led fo Mr. Rashid's capture in 
Greece, where be is awaiting triaL 

This ugly tale has several lessons* 
Hue first is that there is some reason 
fra the cymdsm found in the Middk 
fast about American leaders’ appeals 
for international law and morahty. . 

President George Bush called Sad- 
dam Hussein worse than Hitler, but 
foe Reagan adznfoistration had col- 
laborated with him, even t u r ning a 
blind eye to his support <rf terrorism. 
And the Bush adznmistratkm stayed 
cozy with SaHrfarp returning Iraq to 
foe-list of temmst- supporting cora- 
tries only after he fo varied Kuwait. 

Second, secrecy has spread- in 
Washington in the last lOyears, con- 
cealing modi of whal government 
does. Fra all our talk wont investi- 
gative journalism, the press hanfly 
touched the Reagan admutistra- j* 
tion’s horrors., ■ : . 

Third, the touted American sys-- . 
tern of constitutional checks and . 
balances is no longer working as it 


was meant to. Freebooters like the 
late Mr. Casey ami framer Colonel 
North can exercise powcr wjthout 
responsibility, without aCcoantabfl- 
ity. They can sup with: the ddsnk— 
and be foimd out cnly much later, 
and by accident 

There are.no effective means of 


was hopelessly inept when rt.tnol to 
investigate tne Iran-contra affair. 
The independent counsel Lawrence 
E. Walsh, has been hobbled by the 
Justice Department and the; eports- 
— and some right-wing critics want 
to shut Inin op altogether. Do Amer- 
icans really not care? - 

The Neyr York Times.’ 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1891; Shocking Paris 

PARIS — M. Loz4 Prefect of Po- 
lice, has sent oat orders for the sei- 
zure of certain numbers of two pub- 
lications, one weekly, tire other bi- 
weekly, which have been quite 
recently founded in Paris. One of the 
sheets m question : recently had its 
advertisement posters torn down by 
order of the authorities as immoral, 
A couple of days later bills were 
placarded in the capital representing 
a woman’s bead and shoulders and 
feet and ankles. The intervening, 
space was a patch of white, crossed 
by the words in red inkr “This-pgrt. 
of the drawing is forbidden.” 

1916: Wilson Assailed. 

LONDON — The Goman press fo 
America is as bitter and defiant as 
Cvtr. says a despalcb to the “Mn mmo 

Post” from Washington. President 
Wilson is accused of hypocrisy, .of 
arrogating to himself tire nghr<! aw- 
ing as the trustee of humanity, al- 


though he ia really tire agent of Eng- £ 
land;ofprctcnding that bespeaks for •" 
all iitatims,' although none of them 
have asked him to be their spokes- 
man, .and . of befog under the. influ- 
ence of WalL Street. 

1941: Keeping a Balance 

WASHINGTON — [From our New 
Yak edition;] President Rooseydt, 


retreat in Greece, declared today 
[April 22] that tire' present world war 
. win he won not in tire Baft*** orin 
ihe Mediterranean bat only ^naiu- 
tamingfoe existence of Great Britain. 
And to accranph^i that objective be 
arain pledgetf tire support ‘-of 
ttnfod . States. The preside n t 
maiked that the resfong ptfofic and 
foe radio listening. puralL if they 


toapiim»deitflibpe^daybeQnw 
of asea battieinthe Medfrenanean 
and go down to tiredepths of 
Ihe next day because of ah“Axis *d- 
vance m. Greece. — 
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The Public Tdies a Beating ^ Black in Russia: Racism, Anger and a Picnic With Yuri 
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H ARPER’S FERRY, West Vimnia 
— In Deadwood, Sooth Dakota, 
where in 1 876 Wild BiDffickok was shot 
in tin bad; during a poker ynw while 
holding a hand of aces and eights, gam- 
bling was reintroduced in 1989. Despite 
a. betting Snrit of $5, the amount war 

r d by tonrists and other suckers, in 
once-moribund town has already 
passed a third of a bflHon dbBaxs. 

That’s only for openers. South Dako- 
ta’s state lottery, reaching for the youth 
market, has also invested in video 

If people wantjto titillate 
themselves with a game 
of chance, or delude 


By William Safire 


they can beat the odds, that 
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Ijust do not think it should 
be the public business. 

games, the modem equivalent of state- 
sponsored riot machines. And West 
Virginia is experimenting with video 
machines at racetracks. 

* New York and Connecticut up the 
ante with telephone off-track betting, 
Kkdy to spread to faxes and computer 
modems for hacker-toots. And liberal 
Iowa, on the pretense of rewvmginterest 
in the less savory dements of its history, 
has launched river-boat gambling on the 
Mississippi — retaining 20 percent of 
casino wi nn ing s, winch longtime gam- 
blers grumble is too much vigorish. 

All this means that Americans al the 
state level me deciding that gambling 
Is good — not just a tolerable evil, hot 
a positive value. Gambling has heroine 
a goal of pubfic policy. 

Only a few years ago, proponents of 
state lotteries were chaining that state 
control would channel the profits of an 
nnstoppabk human frailly toward good 
ends, why let numbers racketeers and 
Mafia casmo operators Mk the public, 
their ar gum e nt went — why not steer 
those ill-gotten gams into pubfic schools? 
“ the answer is s pre aifi ng Hke a poison 

m^^means have newTbd'^m^oral 
rods. Americans are no longer skimming 
the profits from a criminal activity: They 
are p i ning the foil force of government 

^What^T^roe kmd ofstifl^Isa 

point or 

social that raises its costs at a bingo 
game to be condemned, or a privately 
owned gwmHRng yacht «rt w r ri g to lien 
drunks cause for conservative conce r n? 

• I am a fibertariao. If people want to 


thiBate themselves with a game of 
fhaTvy- Qf themselves into think- 
ing they can beat the odds, that is their 
private business. I just do not think it 
should be the public business. 

Gambling promotion has become a 
key tostatebudget-balandng. Card-car- 
rying ultra-rightists are not supposed to 
. mind taxing the poor, but really soaking 
the poor — as this excessively regressive 
taxation does — sticks in my craw. 

Why? Because it is wrong for the 
‘ state to exploit the weaknesses of its 
citizens. It is the most unfair and pain- 
ful form of “painless” taxation. The 
money is not coming from a few big 
bookies and croupiers, but from the 
pockets of nnffions. 

And gambling taxation feeds on itself. 
We cannot give up the state income 
from betting, say legislators who fed 
guilty about pretending ihaz gambling is 
rood, because the states have become 
dependent on the money, or because 
other states wifi use casinos to lure- 
their tourism. They have become as 
hooked on gambling as a source of 
■revenue as any compulsive gambler 
betting the milk money. 

Here is what Americans can do to 
stop the explosion of government- 
sponsored gprnhling: 

• Complain to the local television an- 
chor about media hype of gambling. 
Features of giggling lottery winners or 
hoo-hahing over ndDion-dollar jack- 
pots is cheap-shot j on rnalism; show us 
some people impoverished by gam- 
bling, or expose the cost of the state 
bureaucracy pushing it 

• Apply trutb-m-advertiring to state- 
sponsored .slots, lotteries and video 
games. Display prominently the odds 
against winning; state the number of 
losers for every winner. Demand sta- 
tions nwfa free equal rime available 
for anti-gambling messages. 

• Demand that gubernatorial game- 
sters stop using their “take” to advertise. 
The old numbers racket was never per^ 
mrWffH nnnt advertising; the creation of 
-fresh demand fra gambling by a pubfic 

a gr wy jc a pawret fl l** publi c btlm xL 

• Tell dhudreo iH*i gamblers are life’s 
losers. Private gambling, Hke prostitu- 
tion, should not be illegal, but it should 
not be treated as a value And to make 
the state bustling of gambling profits the 
baas for stale education is Hke shooting 

Marshal T ffirlmlr in ihe bark 

' The New York Tones. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “Letters to the 
Editor * and contain the writer's sig- 
nature. name and full address. L et ters 
should be brief and are subject to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return of unsolicited manuscripts. 


YTTASHJNGTON — Not long ago, a black 
VY man got onto a crowded bus near the 
Kremlin and began reading a copy of Pravda. A 
Russian passenger ordered him to move to tbe 
bade, saying, “We don't want anyone of your 
color even standing near us.” As frequently nap- 
- pens in tbe Soviet union, where hostility between 
the races runs pretty strong, a scuffle followed. 

The black grew angry. He forced the Russian 
into a corner and demanded an apology in a loud 
and bitter tone. Tbe Russian turned red and 
started to sputter with rage. Before things got out 
of hand, bystanders moved in to break it up. 

During the four years 1 lived and worked as a 
journalist in the Soviet Union, 'I had witnessed 
many i nci dents like it. But this time was different 
This time, the black involved was me. 

There was another difference. Usually, as T 
made my way around the Soviet Union, I tried to 
observe incidents of racism dispassionately. I 
tried to see them as strange customs yon accept 
warily when traveling abroad, like the Mongolian 
practice of drinking horse’s milk. 

On that day, however, ] understood that stand- 
ing in the background and watching racist prac- 
tices was like watching a public stoning. I under- 
stood that what wodd be mraafiy wrong in Dallas 
or Liverpool was no different here. 

When I returned to the United States, many 
Americans *«knd “What was it like to be black 
there?” My usual response was that as an Ameri- 
can, ajoomaHst and a fluent speaker of Russian, 1 
received different treatment from that given other 
b lacks. But in fact, the vast majority of Russians I 
encou ntered could not care less that I had an 
undergraduate degree in Russian language, and a 
year as a student in Leningrad. And nothmg — in 
my youth in Tulsa, my boarding-school education 
or the time 1 spent in England — prepared me for 
the racial attitudes I would encounter there. 

In the Soviet Unioo, locals frequently yelled 
out shirs on the street. “Look,” someone shouted 
from a passing car as 1 took a walk in a Moscow 
street with a brown-skinned Frenchwoman. 
“Those are tbe kinds of people who have AIDS.” 

'Mien I talked to Soviet friends and acquaint- 


By Gary Lee 

ance s about the race issue, tbeir explanations — 
and apologies — were small comfort. “You don’t 
understand racism here?" the Jewish writer Grigori 
Kanovichas said to me in Vilnius. “This is a coun- 
try where people think that the color of a man’s 
dun leLLs than everything they need to know about 
him. They look at a black and say, ‘There goes a 
nigger.’ How is that to be understood?" 

□ 

Most Russians consider white Americans to be 
rich and happy-go-lucky. Blacks are seen as crimi- 
nal and jobless. In their conception, the twain do 

MEANWHILE 

not meet. That surely was pan of the reason 1 
provoked so much confusion. 


official I knew to be associated with the KGB, 
told me I would be tbe only one going. 

Throughout the three-day trip, the official pep- 
pered me with questions: What does your father do 


fra a living? What did you study in college? Who 
decides what articles you write? Aside From the 
dnm«! to n«"ke me hostage to tbe official and his 
questions, the trip seemed pom dess. It wasn't until 
we were on the plane home, both tired and letting 
oar hair down, that be hinted at his mission. 

“What we can’t figure out,” he said, “is why 
they sent a black in a position like yours. It’s a 
very important position.” 

D 

In Paul Robeson’s day, ties between blacks and 
Russians were closer. Mr. Robeson, tbe extraordi- 
nary black polymath, athlete and entertainer, was 


One afternoon 1 was entertaining a Russian 
friend, Valeri, a longtime refusenik. F inall y grant- 
ed political asylum, he was leaving the Soviet 


Unjon to Live in the Washington area. After lea 
and small talk, he got around to telling me bow 
surprised he was that I had been posted in Mos- 
cow, surely, be added. The Washington Post 
could have “found a white person to send.” 

*Tm not sure 1 understand,” I said. 

“It’s very simple," he replied. “It’s no more 
right fra The Washington Post to send a black to 
Moscow than it is for Pravda to send a Jew as a 
correspondent to Washington. The Jew will al- 
ways pul the interests of Israel before those of the 
Soviet Union. And a blade will put the interests of 
blacks before those of Americans.” 

□ 

Through die Soviet news media, such stereo- 
types are hammered home almost daily. 

But Communist Party officials seemed to ig- 
nore my skin color. They treated me simply as a 
member of the American press corps. 

Near the end of my stint in Moscow, however, 
the Foreign Ministry invited me on a trip it bad 
arranged for journalists to Yalta. When the depar- 
ture date came, my guide, a Foreign Ministry 


so affable that be .charmed Stalin and set a posi- 
tive standard for relations between African- 
Americans and Soviets that has lingered. The 
comer was tamed in the late 1960s, when locals 
clashed in a series of bloody riots with Africans at 
Moscow’s Patrice Lumumba University. 

LDy Golden, bran of an interracial American 
couple and raised in the Central Asian part of the 
Soviet Union, believes that Soviets have all but 
lost their idealism on race. A brown-skinned re- 
searcher at Moscow’s Africa Institute, she moon- 
lights as a Dear Abby figure for blacks and their 
friends in the Soviet capital “The other day, a 
pregnant woman called up hysterically asking 
whether her child, fathered by an African, would 
come out black. Another wanted to know if the 
black would wash off her boyfriend’s skin.” 

□ 

In early 1989, when my tour as a journalist in 
Moscow ended, 1 set out on a journey, mostly by 
train, through the rolling Urals, muddy Sibeiian 
villages and the northern wilderness. The main 
purpose was to write a book, an oral history of the 
people I met in the provinces. My hidden agenda 
was to probe the racial altitudes of people I met. 

Before I left, Newsweek had reported the brutal 
murder of an African in a Soviet city, and even as 
I waited in a Moscow train station on my day of 
departure, I was greeted with an omen. A young 


man from Mali was going to Magnitogorsk, a city 
in tbe Urals I intended to visit. His brother bad 
been mysteriously killed there two days earlier. 
He was going to get the body. 

In Ulyanovo&k, Lenin’s birthplace, I met a South 
African who was studying in Simferopol on the 
Black Sea. He gave a demoralizing litany, of being 
barred from restaurants, beat up on the streets at 
night, called “less than a man " by strangers. 

□ 

Yet when I reflect an my travel there, these are 
not tbe things I remember best. What I remember 
are the people who helped, who went to great 
lengths to give me food, a place to sleep, a tip for an 
interesting interview. There was tbe Tatar grand- 
mother who stuck her last 25 rubles in my coat 
pocket when she thought 1 wasn’t looking; the 
group of teenagers in Novosibirsk who smuggled 
me into a midnight Easter feast in one of their 
homes; the late shift of a youth newspaper in the 
Far Eastern city of Khabarovsk, who filled me with 
apples, moonshine vodka and encouragement. 

In the semi-dosed city of Perm, a car mechanic 
named Yuri Petrov approached me in tbe streets 
and asked whether I wanted to meet his wife and 
baby daughter and share some soup. Mr. Petrov 
became my unofficial guide in that gray industrial 
dty. On my last night in Perm, he pQed me. his 
extended family and a few friends into several 
rickety old trucks and drove out in the country- 
side. We stopped when we came to a dealing in a 
forest of birch trees. There we roasted some meat 
and chickens, made a salad and drank beer. 

Later, with night falling, we got back into the 
truck and headed for the Penn station. 

As the train pulled up to the platform, be 
brushed tbe mow off my cap. “You have a long 
and difficult road ahead,” he said. “1 wish you a 
good journey. And when you get borne and teD 
your mother about this, tell her that way off in the 
woods you met a bunch of Rusrians who gave you 
a square meal and a warm place to sit down. Tell 
her we tried to be friendly. ’ 

The writer was Moscow bureau chief for The 
Washington Post from 1985 to 1989. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Hie Star Still Shines 

Regarding the news analysis “CM Eu- 
rope’s Private Doubts: Greece Won’t Play 
by the Rides* (April 9) by Mortise Simons: 

Ms. Snrmns relates some well -de- 
served criticism of Greece’s perfor- 
mance in the European Community. She 
also points out tut, all things consid- 
ered, Greece fast does not seem as 
“Western” as the other members. 

It is surprising that anyone should be 
surprised by this. If Grace were sand- 
wiched comfortably between, say, Lux- 
embourg and the Netherlands, it would 
be different. But Greece Hves in a pretty 
rough neighborhood. Though it may be 
the dimmest star in the EC constellation. 
Greece still shines much brighter than 
any other country in the Balkans. 

In this light, Greece’s achievements 
are noteworthy. It did not sneak into tbe 


European Community but joined when 
the EC was looking for members and 
was not the unqualified success story it 
has become. Membership requirements 
then (as now) were a democratic system 
of government, a market economy and a 
European culture. Greece has had repre- 
sentative government since tbe 1840s, 
longer than any East European country, 
and has a. longer democratic tradition 
than at least four other EC member 
states. As for its cultural ties, they are 
affirmed every time the Greek word 
“Europe" is spoken. 

PETER KYRIAKEAS KIRK. 

Lahr, Germany. 

In Turkeys Defense 

Regarding “ A Question of Humanity ” 
( Letters, April 16) by Anna Finelli: 
Turkey needs do lessons in humanity 


or civilization from anyone. It opened 
its borders in 1988 to 60,000 Kurds 
fleeing tbe chemical massacre of Ha- 
labja while tbe civilized West stood siUL 
Two other points should be made in 
connection with tbe refugee problems in 
Iraq. Hist, aid is not simply food and 
blankets. And second, the Kurdish trag- 
edy is a direct consequence of tbe Gulf 
war and should be resolved as such by 
tbe United Nations. Let’s not play poli- 
tics with Human suffering. 

ENVER YU CE5 AN. 

Fontainebleau, France. 

Hie Ufong Avenue 

Why is it that no politician of stature 
dares to say out loud what should be 
obvious by now: that of the several ave- 
nues open to the United Slates in the 
Middle East six months ago. President 


George Bush took the worst one? Hav- 
ing chosen war over continued blockade, 
was it so difficult to foresee that the U.S. 
ability to bomb Iraq “back to the pre- 
industrial age” would utterly destabilize 
that country and unleash the most bru- 
tal forces? Was it not America's high 
responsibility, then, to assist in reslabi- 
liring it — to remove brutality at its 
source in Baghdad, and follow up with 
an enormous relief effort? 

National sovereignty, we Americans 
say: But did that bother us when we 
invaded Grenada or Panama? One can- 
not impose democracy, we say: But we 
did it in Japan and Gennany after World 
War U, and with considerable success. 

The road traveled by George Bush has 
made Americans appear what they are 
not: irresponsible, a callous people, 
boasting of an easy victory, grieving over 
a hundred American dead while indiffer- 


1 while indiffer- 


ent to the sea of misery left in war's wake; 
to tbe havoc and horror, and the weeping 
of milli ons. Instead of running for cover, 
members of Congress who opposed the 
war have aD the ground they need to 
affirm their vote was right- And they 
should stale dearly that, m the name erf 
rcalpobtik, die president has dishonored 
a baric American value: compassion for 
the suffering of innocent victims. 

ROBERT SCHOLTEN. 

Paris. 

Waking Up to a Tlireai 

In response to the report “ Ozone Loss 
Is Speeding Up, Raising a New Health 
Alarm” (April 6): 

The deterioration of the caone layer is 
not just a “health alarm.” it is a threat to 
the survival of the H uman race. 

MATTHEW S. DUNNE 3d. 

Luxembourg. 
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Shaky Ground: Vote Defeat May Undermine Kohl’s Efforts With Allies 


By John Tagliabue 

New York Tima Sorter 


eastern Germany and sorting anew 

Bonn's ties to die Western allies. 


BERLIN — The crushing defeat 
of Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s gov- 
ernment alliance in a regional dec- 
lion on Sunday threatens to shake 

his authority precisely as he faces 
mourning challenges in rebuilding 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


Recent months have witnessed 
moves to lift taxes to pay for Ger- 
man unity, the introduction of laws 


to stop German businesses from 
shipping arms to trouble spots like 
Iraq, and discussion of constitu- 
tional changes to enable Germany 
to participate militarily in crisis 
management outside the confines 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization. 

Each of these moves requires the 


approval not only of Bonn's lower 
house, the Bundestag, where the 
coalition that includes Mr. Kohl’s 
party, the Christian Democratic 
Union, gained a commanding ma- 
jority in national elections in De- 
cember, but also the Bundesrat, the 
upper house, where the majority 
slipped from his bands as a result 


of the drubbing in the vote Sunday 
in Rhindand-Paiatinate stale. 

The crucial role of the upper 
house was illustrated last week, 
when it blocked passage of new 
export control laws designed to 
prevent the delivery of plants tike 
those Iraq used to manufacture 
chemical weapons, for which Ger- 


GERMANY: Post-Cold War Ties at Stake, Bonn Treads lightly (her Soviet Indiscretions 


(Contimed from page 1) 

Genscher visited Moscow only five 
days after Soviet officials took 
Erich Honecker, the former East 
German Communist leader, away 
from a Soviet base in Germany anti 
thus out of reach of German prose- 
cutors. Mr. Genscher and President 
Milt hail S. Gorbachev spoke only 
briefly about the incident. 


Even though the removal of Mr. 
Honecker violated German sover- 
eignty — a point the Soviets con- 
cede — Bonn officials say there is 
no ongoing effort to persuade Mos- 
cow to return the former leader. 


who faces manslaughter charges 
for his role in the death of nearly 
200 East Germans killed by their 
own country’s border guards. 

German officials privately con- 
cede that it would take an obvious- 
ly intentional, large-scale affront to 
Germany's sovereignty before 
Bonn would respond in any way 
that might threaten to slow the So- 
viet military withdrawal. All 
370,000 Soviet troops and their 
families must leave by the end of 
1994. Only then, German leaders 
say, will the reunited country ready 
feel whole and sovereign. 

Until then, the official German 


reaction to Soviet affronts will be 
to gloss over the incidents and in- 
sist that relations with Moscow are 
moving along nicely. 

“The Soviet Union will play an 
extraordinarily important role in 
the future of Germany.'’ a Bonn 
government spokesman said. 
“Gorbachev since 1985 has recog- 
nized that the Soviet Union's most 
important partner in the West 
should be Germany. We are only 
continuing llus policy 

The reason for Germany's will- 
ingness to keep smiling in the face 
of repeated problems with the Sovi- 
ets is a powerful admixture of gen- 


uine gratitude, historical ties and 
raw fear. 


The gratitude stems from reuni- 
fication last year, which could not 
have happened as quickly or 
smoothly as it did without Mr. 
Gorbachev's decision to support 
the demise of his most powerful 
European ally. East Germany. 


lion for everything from new hous- 
ing to job training for the returning 
Soviet soldiers. 


For the past year, the German 
government has been more sup- 
portive than any other Western 
country in backing Mr. Gorbachev. 
The centerpiece of the support is a 
payment for Soviet concessions to 
German reunification — $7.5 bil- 


ACROSS 

i Cool, detached 
6 Rhyme scheme 
10 See 19 Across 

14 Small' Comb, 
lorm 

15 Steamer 

16 Med -school 
subject 

17 On the go 

18 Protagonist 

19 Enzo ol the 

Met 


20 Reeds 

22 Play addendum 
24 SW South 
Dakota region 

27 Scram' 

28 Consent 

29 Rotten guys 

30 N.J neighbor 

31 Call 


34 Lanny or Diana 

35 Net game 

38 Jewish month 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 


□ 

s 

□ 

El 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

m 

□ 

□ 

ca 

□ 

ED 

Bl 



40 Large dam in 
Germany 

41 Lyric poem 

44 Nether world: 

Job 26 6 

46 ■ . what 

your country 
.. ‘ J F K 

49 Alt or Michael 

SOPlaytul. teasing 
talk 

52 Trees of the 
birch family 

53 Gland' Comb, 
form 

54 Tarnish 

55 To be. in France 

57 Sir. in Swahili 

61 It has a cap 

62 Wrigtey Fid. 
covering 

63 Famed fabulist 

64 Ethereal 

65 Bird food 

66 O'Neill's 
specialty 

DOWN 


7 Glorify 
a Tavern 
9 One-celted 
organism 

10 Carpenter's or 
mason's paste 

1 1 Things similar in 
certain respects 

12 Lamour's wraps 
13 "Upon a 

hundred 

thousand 

Yeats 
21 Upright 

23 Five of trumps 

24 Michael 
Jackson album 

25 Suit topper 

26 Cato's 650 
29 Part of N.B. 


1 Physicians' org. 

2 Fleur-de 

3 Fall mo. 

4 Hangnest 

5 Proscribed 

6 Pined 


32 TV sitcom 

33 Day or night 
preceder 

as Actress 

Hermione from 
England 

36 Elan 

37 Barter 

38 Mother-of-pearl 
source 

39 More foppish 

4i " Clear 

Day" 



Another part of the German 
willingness to comfort Mr. Gorba- 
chev while other Western countries 
maintain a safe distance is histori- 
cal: The chance to reunite Genna- 
ny reopened the country’s centu- 
ries-old cultural and political 
connection to the East, a relation- 
ship in winch Russians have en- 
riched Germany by buying its 
goods and relying on its expertise. 

Finally, the German willingness 
to play down the incidents is based, 
to a fair extent, on fear. If the 
Soviet Union collapses or Mr. Gor- 
bachev is replaced by a hard-line 
government, Germany would fed 
the changes more directly than any 
other Western country. 


war. 

A majority within the upper 
house, including deputies from 
states led by. the opposition Social 
Democrats, opposed the draft biH 
on civil libertarian grounds, argu- 
ing that it created a kind of govern- 
mental spy agency. 

The irony is that, at least on the 
domestic front, the Social Demo- 
crats have few alternatives to offer. 

Mr. KohR popularity has plum- 
meted recently since his handling 
of ramification led him to over- 
whelming victory in December. . 
In 1990. he did everything 
it," said Arnulf Baring, apdEa- 
scienust at the Free University 
in Berlin. “And in 1991, he's doing 
everything wrong.” . 

- Much of- the disaffection, Mr. 
Baring said, was attributable to Mr. 
Kohl's failure to honor campaign 
pledges not to raise taxes to pay for 
eastern Germany’s reconstruction. 
But the Social Democrats lost the 
elections precisely by stressing the 
need to raise revenues' and share 
the cost of unity. 

Where differences do emerge is 
in foreign policy. From the out- 
break of the Gulf crisis, Germany 
was divided by debate over sending 
troops. Mr. Kohl kept German 



manjrwas severely criticized during troops away from th e figft*jp &. ar ' 


suing that Germany's constitution 
prevented their deployment out- 
side NATO's sphere. 

To overcome such restrictions. 
Mr. Kohl advocates a constitution- 
al amendment aHowmg troops to 
join international a llian ces. 

The Soda! Democrats- balk, 
however; saying they will only 
agree to parriapafion in United 
Nations peacekeeping forces. The 
proposal appears stalemated. . 

Thu week, the ability of the sides 

to block «»eh other was demon- 
strated once again, when Defense 
Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg pro- 
posed sending nrifitaxy helicopters 
to hri n the Kurds in Iraq, and the 
S ocial Democrats declared- - their 
opposition, arguing that Germany 
-should restrict its aid to food. 

To offset such stalemates, Mr. 
Kohl and his foreign minister, 
-Hans-Dietrich Genscher, have re- 
sorted to checkbook, diplomacy, 
agreeing is the case of the Golf war 
to pay billions in support of the 
allied, effort, and now agreeing to 
ship food and other aid to the 
Kurds. ■ •■■■-- 


PlanFails 


H' mMu rg to a Pea Strike - 

MOSCOW — Prime Minister 
Valentin S. Pavlov introduced the 
Kremlin’s disputed “anti-crisis, 
economic package Monday, and . 
said he could not rule oat the mad- 
ration of V state of emergency « P 
other draconian measures to break 
labor -strikes raid enforce the- pro* 
gram.- = • ■ ; " ■ '■ 

_ - “Democracy without tosaptiae 
does not exist anywhere. Hie oahr . 
result is chaos,” Mr. Pavlov said fa 
the Supreme Soviet, wNdr most 
vote on the program. ; ^ 

'■ “Wedo not wanrtp stifle democ- 
racy, bat we must. wodL We rag i 
u n d e r stand that toe country » » 


Among policymakers here and' 
abroad, however, there is a growing 
consensus that German foreign po-_ 
licy must do more than sign checks. 


. After Mr. Pavlov finished tits 
spbech, some lawmakers attacked 
the plan for ignoring the growing 
demands for the decentralization 
of power from tfie Kremhn tp ^ 


LENIN: For Man and Myth, Many Unhappy Returns 

(Cramned from page 1) 


wonder then that your mentality 
could change ovenughL” 


A recent Communist Party poll 
in 10 regions of the country indicat- 
ed that only a slight majority — 
52.2 percent — felt that the 1917 
Bolshevik Revolution had been a 
“correct step in our historical de- 
velopment" In large cities, where 
education levels are higher and ac- 
cess to independent news sources 
far greater, more than half of those 
surveyed said the revolution had 
been a “historical mistake.” 


® New York Time s, edited by Eugene Maleska. 


42 Follow 

43 ApreS 
printemps 

44 Location of 
Naknek Lake 

45 Starts 


47 Famous sailor 

48 Savvy one 

so Ballerina's 
handrail 


56 Greek tee 
58 Biblical king 
de plume 


56 


51 Expert 


60 Tropical timber 
tree 


Other polls showed that nearly 
80 percent of all people of college 
age and younger favored private 
ownership of property ana other 
capitalist institutions long derided 
by Lenin and his successors. 

Anti-Communist demonstrators 
in Soviet Georgia, the Baltic repub- 
lics and elsewhere around this mul- 
tinational empire have been upend- 
ing Lenin statues for two years in 
protest against Kremlin ride. But 


now the assault on Lenin and his 
revelation has spread to the heart 
and head of the body politic. 

Historians and party officials, 
who once had limited criticism of 
official policies to the period begu- 
iling with the death of t^nrn and 
the rise of Stalin, have been forced 
to look harder at toe leading per- 
sonality of the revolution. 

Until about two years ago. Presi- 
dent Mikhail S. Gorbachev and 
party ideologues had tried to en- 
courage a new perspective on the 
past, me in winch Stalin and his 
circle were held almost solely re- 
sponsible for betraying the heritage 
of T.gnin and the revolution. 

But now even Mr. Gorbachev, 
who says he will remain a “commit- 
ted Communist to the end of my 
days.” has taken issue with Lenin. 
In the midst of an otherwise doctri- 
naire speech in Minsk last month, 
he s?*d in mild bat unmistakably 
critical terms that Lenin had erred 
when he dissolved the democrati- 
cally elected Constituent Assembly 


in 1918 and. instituted one-party 
rule by force. 

The debunking of Lenin and the 
revolution, the scratchingaway of 
decades of varnish, is by no means 
limited to Western-oriented radical, 
thinkers. Yladimir Sotoukhin, a 
sym pathe tic Russian nationalist,: 
arrived at amflar conclusions in his 
celebrated essay “Reading Le nin .” 
Another historian who started 
from a traditional viewpoint, Gen- 
rikh Joffe, conceded: “There is no 
pleasure for me in these discover- 
ies, but reality is reality.” 

Some official historians continue 
to insist that the baddash is com- 
pletely unjustified, an affront to toe 
dignity of the Soviet Union. “Buck- 
ets of filth are being poured on toe 
heads of Lenmand the revolution,” 
said Yuri Kukushin, chairman of 
the History De par tment at Mos- 
cow State University. “Ibis is in- 
tolerable.” 

The Lenin Mausoleum in Red 
Square, ordinarily a place. of pil- 
grimage on his birthday, was closed 
For repairs. 


a quicker, more radical 
to a market economy. ■ 
“Thiswsmetie leap forward*® 
not save - us," said' NursnltaiV- JL 
Nazarbayev, the 1 leader of titti 
zakh Republic. “It will only, 

long Ok tortures. of the] 

* At ^conference Sunday, Pres- 
cient Mikhail S. Gotoadtev’s far- 
mer ec o nomic adviser, Nikolai ¥. 
Fetrakov, said that he found the 
Paviov-Gorbachev “anti-cririi" 
plan so inadequate to toe current 
crisis that it reminded Mm of toe 
19th cent u ry Goman statesman 
Otto von Bismarck’s remark, “I 
think the Russian empire has start- 
ed to abuse its stupidity” 

In toe first quarter of tins yera, 
foreign trade fell by ono-thzrd, toe 
gross national product shunped“8 
percent and produimvity dropped^ 
percent. ’ ' . - 

■ Under Mr. Pavlov’s plan, prices 
wotiM be freed in October and one- 
third of all *tnaTl businesses would 
be made private byJan. 1. - F 

He said that strikes, such as the 
current seven-week walkout of cool 
miners, would be outlawed. 
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The conference will feature keynote addresses by: 
Gianni De Michelis, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Italy 
Virginlo Rognonl, Minister for Defense, Italy 
Manfred Wdmer, Secretary General, NATO, Brussels 


THE FUTURE POLITICAL & STRATEGIC ARCHITECTURE OF EUROPE- 


Francois Heisbourg, Director, The International Institute 
for Strategic Studies. London 

Brigadier General Luigi Callgaris, Defense ConBSpon- 
dent, Co mere della Sera and Ral-TGI, Rome 
Professor Laurence Martin, Director, The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London 


Professor Dr Michael StOrmer, Director. Stiftiioff,- 
Wissenschaft und Politik, Ebenhausen, Germany 
Dr Gregory Treverton, Senior Fellow and Director 
Europe- America Project, Council on Foreign Relations 


FUTURE MILITARY REQUIREMENTS OF EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


General John Galvin, Supreme Allied Commander 
(Europe), SHAPE, Belgium 

General Sir Martin Famdale, Chairman, The Royal 
United Services Institute for Defence Studies and former 
Commander, Northern Army Group, UK 


Lieutenant General Georges Fricaud-Chagnaud r 
ChargS de Mission aupres du Ministre, Ministers de la 
Defense, France ■ 

Admiral Mario Porta, .former Chief of Defense Staff*. Italy. 

Dr Lothar Rfihl, former State Secretary, Ministry of 
Defense, Germany . . . 


THE DEFENSE INDUSTRY IN EUROPE: COMPETITION, COOPERATION & RATIONALIZATION 
Riccardo Perissich, Director General, Internal Markets 
and Industrial Affairs, EC 
Enrico Bocchini, Chairman, Fincantieri, Italy 


Ralmond Germerhausen, Chairman, RhemmetalGrhbH, 
Germany * 


Henri Martre, Chairman, Aerospatiale, France 


Sir Donald Hall, Deputy Chairman, GEC Marooni Ltd, UK 

Antonio Sanchez Camara, Chairman, . Empresa 
Naoonal Bazan, Spain . ' - 


REGISTRATION INFORMATION: The fee for the 
conference is £350.00 This includes lunch, a cocktail 
reception and post conference documentation. Please 
note lees are payable in advance and will be refunded 

less a £-*0 00 charge for any cancelation received in 
writing on or before April 19, after which time we regret 
there can be no refund. Substitutions can be made at 
any time 

For security reasons, places wiU be stnetty limited and 
registrations must be received no later than April 24. 


OPENING DINNER: The opening dinner on Thurs- 
day, 2 May. wiH be addressed by Gianni De Mrchefe, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Italy.' Dinner fee- £50.00 


CONFERENCE LOCATION: Delegates will be 
advised of the conference location upon registration. 
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REGISTRATION FORM: To register for the conference, please compble fha tomrbetow 

^ ‘ memaSon4d MeraW Trtt>uri e. 63 Long Acre. London WC^ 

9JH. Tel: (44 7t) 379 4302. Fax: (44 71) Q36 0717. . . - . 

We recommend that you fax us imnwdiBlety to reserve a 'place at the conference.. . ' l v ■'■ 

□ Enclosed is a check for £350.00 made payable to the International Herald Tribune Pleast 
note payment should be made in pounds sterling. 

□ I will be attending the opening dinner on Thursday, May 2. and enclosed is^ check for 

£400.00. made payable to the international Herald Trtoune 


□ Pfease invoice £350 oat 40000 (delete as applicable). 
Title (Dr. Mr. Mrs. Ms. Miss) 


First Name' 


Family Name 

Position 

Company 

Address 

City 

Telephone 
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Angry With Chamorro, Some Contras Poise for a Return to What They Know Best 


■ *1, c 


By Shiriey Oirisrian 
Afcw York 77ma Senioe 

EiTEU, Nkaragoa —A short wait across a 
oewiy plowed fidd in a rural valley of the 
province of Estch led to some thing that most 
Nkar agnan s jdqi n ot expect to act these days: 
seven, men dressed and for gp^rnhn 
warfare. ■ ‘ . : ^ ■_ 

“We turned in. onty the weapons that weren’t 
very good when we demobilized last year and 
kept the good ones — hidden up there, an the 
mountain,*’ said . a. yaywwt anti-Sandinisla 
fighter known as Crammdaste -Dimas as' he 
stood near a stream and TaTV^d of Ms dissatis- . 
faction with the go wrnrvai t 


“We were certain they were going lo betray 
ns, that theywere not going to xeep their 

promises,* he said. 

Tarmac rlnrriwl tnhavftMO men 

ready to return to anns with him, one of various 
cases at contra rearmament being reported 
across the northwestern Nicaraguan mountains 
as dissatisfaction grows with the way President 
Viofeta Banjos de C ham orro has handled tins 
year of peace 

Comandante Dimas said that the framer 
contra army, which new to 20,000 people dur- 
ing die 1980s with backing from the Reagan 
Hdrmnis tratinn, was unhappy for two task: rea- 
sons: that the army of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment remained turner Sandinista control even 


thoug h Mrs. Chamorro defeated the Sandinista 
-Front at the polls, and that 5,000 framer con- 
tras in the northwest had not received land and 
tods promised them as part of the demobiliza- 
tion. 

Comandante Dimas said that when the con- 
tras handed in their weapons they had believed 
that Humberto Ortega Saavedra, the Sandinista 
general who commands the army as an adjunct 
of the Sandinista Front, “was going to be there 
only a few months — not forever* because Mrs. 
Chamorro promised to demobilize the army. 

He hinted that the intention of the rearmed 
contras was to take over a town or towns in the 
northwestern mountains to use as leverage 
against the go ve rnm ent. 


While the dawn* of contras miring up arms 
again are widely scattered and difficult to 
prove, other framer contras talk freely about 
their sense of betrayal by Mrs. Chamorro and 
fear for their lives in isolated areas where there 
is no civilian check on the power of the Sandi- 
nista army and police. 

In a recast interview in Managua, Mrs. Cha- 
morro's chief minister. Antonio Lacayo, ac- 
cepted some of these concerns as legitimate bin 
dismissed others. 

He said that some former contras were hav- 
ing difficulty gening used to the idea that they 
have to plant and harvest again instead of living 
off the U.S. government and friendly farmers in 
the area. But be acknowledged that there was a 


strong desire for vengeance as well. “It could 
be, for example, that a contra who killed the 
brother of a Sandinista or a Sandinista who 
fritted the brother of a contra can't walk around 
without fear of being killed in the streets of a 
rural town today,” be said. “People have to 
keep in mind that there was a war here that 
lasted 10 years, much longer than World War 

n." 

In a village in the province of Esteli. a man - 
who once carried the contra cause to Washing- 
ton sat in a hammock in a farmyard filled with 
chickens and children and vented his frustra- 
tions with the Chamorro government. 

“The government didn't do what it promised 
in negotiations.” said the man who fought as 


Comandante Tigrillo. “The majority of the re- 
sistance cotnand antes are without bouses and 
land, and many of those who had land before, 
that was confiscated by the Sandmisias, can't 
get it back now” 

Cbmandante Tigrillo recalled that he and 
two other contra commanders were received by 
President Ronald Reagan in Washington in 
1985, when Congress was debating a contra aid 


“I fought three years against the Somozas 
and lOyears against the Sandinista Front,” he 
said. “But 1 have no house, no land; I'm just 
Slaying here in an aunt’s bouse. Friends help rae 
ft hole. Tm 41 years old, and 1 expected some- 
thing." 
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Extra! UN Sees Benefit of a Free Press 
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TaiwulesisbliKSTOtiBg Monday to end emergency measures dating from 1948 in a possible step toward constitutional democracy. 

Taiwan Edges Toward Democracy, and Beijing 


TheAitoebaeiPrm 
TAIPEI— The National Assem- 
bly voted Monday to end an era of 
confrontation wan Bctyfag mid $>■ 

SrauuSai the Nationalist. 

Party’s bold on power. 

Officials expect the changes to 
move Taiwan toward constitution- 
al democracy and to improve rela- 
tions between the Nationalist 
and Communist governments, 
winch could lead eventually to 


talks on China’s reunification. 

' The Natiooafists have ruled Tai- 
wan since 1949, when they fled 
mainland China after losing a civil 
war to Communist f races. Both 
governments regard Taiwan as a 


sraovmos. 

The National AssernWy voted, 
438 to 7, to abrogate wartime pro- 
visions enacted m 1948 on the 

“ wn pr ea i d o w rfthe C ra nw ui niBf ra. 

fadhOL* The provisions had al- 
lowed the Nationalists to suspend 


certain consti t utional rights awt 
justify emeraency measures. 

President Li Teng-hM is expect- 
ed to make a formal announcement 
to end the anti-Comunmist emer- 
gency next week. 

Cbnan g Shn - han of the privnt/» 

National Policy Research Center 
said that talks between Taiwan and 
China “on direct trade *"*1 other 
issues look more possible now that 
the key obstacle is removed.” 

The National Assembly also ap- 


proved, 457 to 13, a constitutional 
amendment to reduce the number 
of deputies in the National Assem- 
bly from 593 to 327 and the size of 
the Parliament from 230 to 161. 

AU the delegates will be elected 
in Taiwan, but one- third of the 
seats in both assemblies will be 
reserved fra Chmesefiving overseas 
and so-called mainland Chinese, 
winch would thereby preserve the 
Nationalist to legitimacy as 

China’ s gn vffmtnwnt 


By Lawrence Malkin 

Uaenwtmmd Herald Tribune 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York — The American press critic 
AJ. Liebling was quoted as saying 
that freedom of the press is guaran- 
teed only to those who own one. 
This wry observation on the ways 
of capitalism and freedom now ap- 
proximates the current press policy 
at the United Nations, which is 
marking a break with its past. 

The new approach will come 
alive next wed: at a UN seminar 
aimed at fostering an independent 
press in Africa by teaching com- 
mercial skills as well as the impor- 
tance of freedom from government 
censorship. 

Editors and publishers, govern- 
ment officials and — most impor- 
tant — advertisers, distributors, 
bankers and other potential inves- 
tors from 40 African countries, 
have been invited to the meeting at 
Windhoek, Namibia, from April 29 
to May 3. Working groups mil con- 
centrate on training journalists, 
and producing and marketing 
newspapers. The plenary sessions 
will be devoted to the legal and 
social underpinnings of a free 
press. 

The list of invited journalists was 
carefully weeded to exclude editors 
of large, government-sponsored 
newspapers and to encourage small 
sheets that the UN organizers 
cheerfully admit not many people 
have ever heard of. They include 
journalists for Africa's fledgling 
business press, and the director at 
El Watan, which speaks fra the 
protest movement in Algeria and is 
forming the nucleus of a political 
opposition there. 


Among the celebrated African 
journalists invited is Fius Njawe, 
whose weekly Le Messager of Cam- 
eroon delights in provoking the 
censors. The government has de- 
nied Mr. Njawe a passport to at- 
tend and the UN is asking the gov- 
ernment to reverse itself. Another 
is Gitobu Imanyara of the Nairobi 
Law Monthly, who is in a Kenyan 
jail charged with sedition and is 
reported to be DL 
AH this would have been anathe- 
ma to the supporters of what used 
to be called toe “new world infor- 


mation order.” During the 1970s 
and 1980s they attempted to ex- 
clude Western news agencies from 
the Third World and justify gov- 
ernment press control with the ar- 
gument that publicizing the official 
One was essential to fostering a 
consensus fra economic develop- 
ment in developing countries. 

This ideological fashion cap- 
tured the bureaucracy of the UN 
Educational, Scientific and Cultur- 
al Organization in Paris, a fact that 
led to the angry departure of the 
United States and Britain. 


Andri Lsaksson, Unesco repre- 
sentative in New York, said that 
eventually the Third World sup- 
porters of the idea “became tired of 
the sterility of the controversy.” 

The UN General Assembly for- 
mally buried it last autumn and 
endorsed the principles of press 
freedom. Bureaucrats of the UN 
Department of Information 
promptly began searching for a 
platform to demonstrate their con- 
version, and they hit upon the idea 
of a seminar for the African press. 


India Holds Secret Talks With Sikhs 


By Sanjjoy Hazarika 

Hew York Times Serrux 

NEW DELHI — In a bold but risky move to win 
extremist Sikhs to the Indian mains t r eam, Prime Min- 
ister Chandra Shekhar has held secret talks with top 
militant leaders fighting fra an independent nation 
and authorized the release of many Sikh detainees. 

Confirming reports of the meetings, a government 
spokesman said Monday that Mr. Shekhar had held 
two rounds of talks with the militants, on April 17 and 
19 in New Delhi, and that the governor of Punjab held 
another round with them on April 20. He said the 
offidals had agreed to meet some of the Sikhs' major 
demands. 

There was no statement from the Sikhs about aban- 
doning their demand for a separate nation, but it 
appeared that they were likely to take part in voting in 
a general election this summer to the state legislature 
arm its seats in Parliament. 

It is also undear whether the prime minister's initia- 
tive wfll be carried forward by the next government 
formed after general elections in May. Mr. Shekhar 
and his rump Janata Dal party are not expected to win 
many seats to the 543-member lower house of 
Parliament. 


Details of the negotiations are sketchy but, accord- 
ing to aides, results are likely to include the release of 
thousands of Sikhs held fra fighting security forces in 
past years. An estimated 11,000 such suspects are 
currently in prisons in Punjab, in India's northwest, 
and in other parts of India. Not all are likely to be 
freed. 

The proposed releases are part of a five-point pack- 
age that the governor of Punjab, General O.P. Malho- 
tra, announced to calm Sikh concerns over several 
issues. 

The other points were the preparation of a list of 
those killed during the army assault in 1984 on the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar, the Sikhs’ holiest shrine, 
to crush a terrorist uprising; the restoration and loca- 
tion of precious manuscripts, documents and artifacts 
reported to be musing from a Sikh library at the 
temple; an easing in rules for entry by pilgrims into the 
temple, currently controlled by security checks; and 
insuring that security forces not harass “innocent 
people/' 

loose involved in the negotiations have been identi- 
fied by newspapers here as a major faction of the All 
India Sikh Students Federation and an extremist 
group called the Panthic Committee led by Gurcha- 
ban ManochaL The third group has not been named. 
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Fashion off the Easel 

Sonia Delaunay’s Flexible Geometry 
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International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Sonia Delaunay- 
brought art down from 
the easel and into fashion. 
The abstract forms in 
dear colors that she designed in the 
1920s still have a pulsating moder- 
nity. “My scales" she called the 
fashion creations she made during 
the Art Deco years both to exercise 
her theories about color and as a 
break from her painting. 

“The human bean's dizzy gyro- 
scope,” said her poet friend and 
collaborator Tristan Tzara, one of 
her arty friends who would add 
poems m graphic letters round the 
borders of a geometrically pat- 
terned dress. 

Sonia Delaunay did something 
new in fashion: She made abstract 
patterns by using gradations of col- 
or to create space and movement, 
as she and her husband. Robert, 
had done in painting. 

“Relations of color using pure 
geometric forms with rhythm.” she 
said to explain the striking lines 
and cubes — perhaps orange and 
lapis blue, separated by broken 
white, black or smoky gray. The 
inspiration was the patchwork quilt 
she made Tor her son in the peasant 
style of her native Russia. 

On dress materials — as opposed 
to canvas — the pattern became 
flexible geometry, imposing form 
and shape but allowing the body to 
move freely underneath. All the 
creative imagination was on the 
surface, not in the structure of the 
garments, which were very simple: 
a low-waisted shimmy dress or sim- 
ple straight-line coats. Yet each 
fabric was designed with the final 
form in mind. 

“The cut of a dress is conceived 
by its creator simultaneously with 
its decoration.” she explained in a 
lecture at the Sorbonne in 1927. 
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Delaunay was thus much more 
than a painter who applied herself 
to the decorative arts, like Dufy or 
Matisse. She was part of a modern- 
ist movement in clothes, which 
broke with fashion's age-old tyran- 
ny of shape, and rejected decora- 
tion and ornament that referred to 
the past, dismissed by Delaunay as 
“borrowings from old patterns." 

In her exhilarating sportswear 

SUZY MENKES 

designs — swimsuits slicing up the 
rounded body into squares, curies 
and angles — she let fresh air into 
the hothouse salons and empa- 
thized with the new fashion free- 
dom for women expounded by 
Jean Patou and Coco Chanel. De- 
launay designed a pattern of inter- 
locking black geometry on cream 
silk for Chanel in 1928. and she was 
photographed, age 70. wearing an 
easy Chanel cardigan suit with her 
own-design scarf. 

“Sonia Delaunay Fashion and 
Fabrics" by Jacques Damase. pub- 
lished in England by Thames & 
Hudson and simultaneously in 
France and America, celebrates 
Delaunay's work both in its sump- 
tuous color plates and in a load 
and intelligent text That is a pow- 
erful combination in the world of 
\-ain and vapid fashion literature. 

The colors and even textures of 
the Delaunay fabrics lie succulent- 
ly on the page: brick-red brush 
strokes soaked into cream wool: 
spiral patterns in face-powder 
pink, pine green and gitane blue on 
ivory silk — with the same design 
whorling in a spider's web of silver 
on tulle for a 1926 dress. 

The artist's fashion drawings, 
now collectors items, are whimsical 
abstractions of the female form 
with baubles of color clustered into 
a puffed skirt or a Rio carnival 
dress as a festival of color con- 
tained in a triangular shape. By the 
mid-1920s, her experiments with 
cubist costume party outfits had 
evolved into Nancy C anar d's coat- 
of-many-colors, in which the pat- 
tern is raked across the body to give 
fantasy to simple elegance. 

This is the point of Sonia De- 
launay’s Fashion work: She be- 
lieved in working her color rhythms 
according to the cadences of the 
body. Even the black-and-white 
period photographs prove that the 
fabric pattern has a function Lhai is 
part of the design: a drop-waist of 
the 1920s coat emphasized by a 
broader stripe at the hipline. or 


globules on a swimsuil sized in re- 
lation to bosom or thigh- 

The book includes an illuminat- 
ing 1923 essay by Robert Delaunay 
and poems by con temporaries. Her 
publisher and patron Damase 
writes a concise appreciation that is 
excellently translated from French 
and conveys his infectious enthusi- 
asm. The only irritating art-direc- 
tor touch is that the captions are 
separated from the pictures. 

Sonia Delaunay has remained a 
constant source of inspiration to 
other fashion designers. Gianni 
Versace's bold prints on silk have 
combined the abstract- modernist 
style with 1960s op-art fashion (it- 
self influenced by Delaunay). The 
book even shows a 1925 dress re- 
vived by Marc Bohan for Dior in 
the 1970s and photographed on a 
woebegone Franfoise Hardy, the 
French singer. 

But no modern designer has 
worked on fabrics using Delaun- 
ay's undemanding of color tonali- 
ties or of matching geometric 
shapes to the human form. De- 
launay herself dismissed the super- 
ficial linking of art with fashion by 
Yves Saint Laurent (although she 
does not name him). 

“As to the Mondrian dress- 
es ... I find all that completely 
ridiculous,” she said in 1 968. “It’s a 
promotional medium, but it isn't a 
basis Tor either development or 
construction: It's circus. 

“That is why they’re turning to 
the experiments I did between 1923 
and 1930 in women's fashions and 
copying my experiments rather 
ihan understanding and develop- 
ing them by adapting them to con- 
temporary life." 

amus e insists that Delaunay’s mo- 
dernity has held fast for 70 years. 
Yet her work is really appropriate 
only when fashion itself is linear. 
Her graphic approach would have 
been quite unsuited to the bias-cut- 
ting and draping of the 1930s or the 
prim New Look sha peliness in the 
1950s. ( One of the least successful 
fashion outfits illustrated in the 
book is a lozenge-patterned silk dis- 
torted into a side drape.) 

But just as the angular shapes of 
the 1960s fashion were receptive to 
Mondrian's color blocks, so the 
clean, sharp styles of the 1990s 
seem right for abstract experi- 
ments. This is just the moment for a 
new generation to take up the 
brushes and the scissors of Sonia 
Delaunay, who now has the fine 
book that she deserves to honor her 
contribution to fashion. 
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Blond trunk collar and cuffs on cashmere wrap coat. 

(UairfhuicoFmforbior 

DA Y-FORrNIGBT FURS, INSIDE AND OUT 

International Herald Tribune . .. 

P ARIS — The Italian spiA of GranfrancoFent served!^ 
weH in the Dior fur cofiection. Instead of the downbeatoo- 
the-defensive fur shows we have been seeing, Tent -did 
both Dior’s boutique fine and the haute founurc with 
panache. Although these were plenty of furs on the inside and a few 
fancy touches from paisley or flower prints to feather effects in fox, 
mostly there was a controlled flamboyance. 

In the qiortier boutique furs, disqetion came fromb todmg a pate 
cashmere wrap coat with blond mink, a swingy gray flana ritp peze 
with dnnchflla, lustrous Narir fas with Ihxncc-shmy sharkskin and 
from coloring hose, shoes or skinny pants to match. Tfey locked dhc. • 
Fluffy or flashy fur collars were often detachable, which left a sleek 
basic fine. The fantasies were tiger or leopard markings—- sttmes.or . 

spots in black on white rabbit — which somGtimGs looked Eke Op-ait 

and mostly looked peculiar. The «me 1960s fed ms taken upm the 
higifiir caBcctico with shaggy black and white mongaBan Iamb far a 
teg dutch coat 

The haute fcranure opened with skins on the made — bat inside 




Cubist and geometric designs ( left ), 
fabric motif (top, right) and graphic 
design on linear garments. 


something pretty ritzy: a taffeta car coat fined in marmot, or sable 
tucked into quilted satin. These day-for-nighl styles — duff eland 
pe3coats,orevenjustafnrbloasoh — are the right lode for modem 
luxury. As m any Fart show, the streamlined looks were die most 
sure, but taffeta bows, pant dots and feathos soon whooshed out at 
night. Although many of the hits and bobs did could be removed, 
and the workmanship throughout ^as extraordinary, who, what, 
whae or when was the destiny of a hladc broadtail suit encrusted 
with cream fur dots? 

For a grand finals caftan embroideries decorated collars and ceffc 
— sumptuous when the gtkfing came an old gold Persian lamb, 
winch is an old-lady fur havings sudden fashion irvivaL The Indian- 
Oriental theme, which teamed for with gold leather and vdvet, was 
very showy, but done with confidence mid dash. 


Suzy Menkes 


Monday's Closing 

Tables indude the nationwide prices up to 
the dosing on Wall Street and do not reflect 
late trades elsewhere. Via The Associated Press 
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Hong Kong 


Door Opens 
Slowly to 


• ... . , 


■ ByKennMiaphy 

H ONG KONG — A newcomer to 
me of the newest games in Hong 
Kcng, electoral politics, Li Yau- 
wn is; convinced, that' traditional 
campaigning does not work. So the 
Power and Light Co. meter reader who is 
seeking* seat on the Urban Council Hong 
Kong’s second Her of a three-level governing 
structure has d em a nded that the incumbent 
do more than just stare a piatformasd answer 
residents’ questions.' 

Mr. Li las challenged Frederick Fung Kin- 
fa* to sing for 15 minutes, perform a five- 
minute drama and finish off with a nsutial arts 
display on various stops during an II -day, 
round-the-district tour. 

“Judging fromemedence, candidates' home 
, visits may disturb the voters’ daily lives,” Mr. 
'? Li said. “Talent shows and public forums will 
be more attractive to tire electors.” 

He was referring to Hong Kong’s low voter 
registration numbers (about 50 percent oF eligi- 
ble voters) and traditioca2y sparse voter turn- 
out. 

' Mr. Fung, however, refused the challeng e, 
saying “a nominee’s singing, acting and famg 
fu skills have notlmg to', do with his fixture 
council skins." 

Tins yearHong Kong residents vote in three 
electio n s, mdndmg the first elections in ■which 
they will directly choose some representatives- 
to the lawmaking Legislative Council ion SepL 
18. 

But critics say the contests have nothing to 
do with leal democracy. 

■ “The unfortunate reality is that the Hong 
Kong people’s desires for democracy have 
been set asade by the British, who, mcanjmic- 
tkm with the People’s Republic of China, have 
systematically thwarted local desires for a fast- 
er pace of democratization,” said Dame! Fung 1 
of the Hong Koog Bar Association. 

John Walden, & research associate with 
. Hong Kong UmveratyVAsian StndresCenta- 
t and a former Hong Koog government Home 
Affairs director, agreed:- AD the Hong Kong 
people are getting is a bigger voice, not any . 
power." '-'••• 

. Political change has been slow in Hong 
Koog. It was not until 1985 that indirectly 
elected Legislative Conned seats were mstitut- 

Contnmed on page 10 
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China’s Shadow Grows 
Longer Over Colony 

As 1997 Nears , Economic Realities 
More Tightly Tied to Beijing Events 
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Properly Market Shrugs Off Uncertainty 


By Deborah Duffy 

H ONG HONG — The specter of 
China taking control of Hong 
Kong in 1997 haunts tire local 
.property market but is not scaring 
away the overseas and local investment needed 
to keep the market strong, property experts 
say. 

“1997 comes up all the time but it rends to 
recede in the mmik of investors,” mid Alan 
Hill, managing director of Jones, Lang, Woot- 
ton LtcL, a property agency. 

What helps bury concerns about the politi- 
cal uncertainty is. the high yields that Hong 
Kong properties offer. Last year, yields aver- 
aged about 10 percent, according to Levett & 
Barky, a property consulting company. In To*- 
lcyo, yields averaged just under 2 percent 
*Tne payback penod is real short compared 


pen after 1997, people in the property business 
Sty. But many market players and analysts 
ifemwi the risk. 


market players and analysts 


to other parts of the world, particularly the 
liiL and Australia.” Mr. Hill said. 

Fart of the reason property yields in Hong 
Kang are among tire highest in the world is 
because of tire uncertainty over what will hap- 


“Hong Kong has probably more strength 
and less political risk than most of the other 
Asian countries,” said David Davies, chairman 
and managing director of First Pacific Davies. 
There is a lot more uncertainty in countries 
such as tire Philippines, Thailand and Indone- 
sia than in Hong Kong, he said. 

What also makes Hong Kong attractive to 
foreign investors is the lack of barriers to 
foreign ownership, such as not requiring for- 
eign investors to have a local partner. 

Ironically, it was after Britain and China 
reached agreement in 1984 on Hong Kong's 
return to China in 1997 that international 
investors jumped into the local property mar- 
ket on a large scab. 

“They saw a good, medium-term future to 
Hang Kong,” said Paul Varty, managing direc- 
tor erf Chesterton Petty, a property consulting 
firm. For the next few years, more than 10 
billion Hang Kong dollars ($1,282 billion) a 
year flowed into the property market, mainly 


from Japan, but also from Australia and Chi- 
na, be said. 

That boom time ended in June 1989. when 
C hina crashed the pro-democracy movement 
in Ti ananme n Square, sending confidence in 
Hong Kong’s future plummeting Since then, 
foreign investment has not been as strong But 
property analysts blame tins cm the downturn 
m tire world’s economy, the collapse of tire 
Japanese stock market and the Gulf war —not 
concerns about 1997. 

For about six months last year, Taiwanese 
invested heavily in Haig Kong property. But 
new investment ground to a halt when their 
stock market collapsed, said Peter Ying direc- 
tor of investment sales for Colliers Jar dine 
(HKJLld. 

Recently, Hong Kong has caught tire inter- 
est of Singaporeans who are looking outside 
their own small country fa financial opportu- 
nities and Indonesian companies flush with 
cash, observers said. They are not as worried 
about Hong Kong in China’s hands as West- 
erners are because thty “have a greater percep- 

Continued on page 10 


By David Huynh 

H ONG KONG — With barely six 
years to go before Hong Kong re- 
turns to Chinese rule after a centu- 
ry of capitalism and spectacular 
growth, the health of the British colony de- 
pends increasingly on its ties with China and 
the mainland’s political and economic score. 

Hong Kong's astute businessmen and 5.8 
milli on residents may pay attention to tire local 
and U.K. governments' policies before 1997, 
but they watch with undivided focus China's 
every move. Regardless of tire stare of the local 
economy, it only takes a jolt in China — a 
leadership change or another Tiananmen 
Square incident — to alter Hong Kong's future 
completely, analysts said. 

“Hong Kong’s economy will largely, al- 
though not exclusively, depend on the econom- 
ic and political dimate in China as we gel 
closer to 1997 ” said Miron Musbkat, director 
of regional economic research at Baring Securi- 
ties H.K. Ltd. 

“But in tire shoxl term, we have to look at the 
global economy, which is moving toward a 
recovery,” he said. “The Chinese economy is 
also showing some signs of vitality. The short- 
term outlook is quire reasonable.” 

The traditional entrepdt to China, Hong 
Kong rdies heavily on the mainland for trade 
and as a source of cheap labor and raw materi- 
als. China is by far the biggest trading partner 
with bilateral trade totaling around 40 bQHon 
Hong Kong dollars (S5.128 billion) a month. 

Thanks also to Oima. local manufacturers 
keep themselves price-competitive internation- 
ally by sating up factories over the border in 
Guangdong Province to take advantage of the 
more abundant labor force there, providing 
employment to more than two million mam- 
land Chinese. 

Britain, also realizing that bong on good 
terms with C hina is a key to holding confi- 
dence in tire colony, earlier tins month sent 
Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd to Beijing — 
the highest-ranking U.K. official to visit China 
since tire 1989 Tiananmen massacre — to cool 
the simmering situation created by tire pro- 
posed port and airport projects in Hong Kong 


China has repeatedly accused Britain of try- 
ing to bankrupt Hong Kong with the huge 
HKSI27 bflhon infrastructure project before 
the handover of sovereignty, while Hong Kong 
has maintained its stance of going ahead with 
PADS (Port and Airport Development Strate- 
gy) with or without the mainland's backing. 

“The PADS project is very important to 
Hong Kong,” said Anthony Chan, an econo- 
mist at tire UJC-based publishing and consul- 
tancy group Business International. “It it goes 
ahead, it could add 1 to 2 percent to Hong 
Kang's economic growth in around 1993-94. 
The economy is expected to grow by about 3 to 
4 percent this year after expanding 2.4 percent 
in 1990. 

“But it could also push up local inflation, 
which is already very Hi g h , " Mr. Chan said. 
“And if it doesn't go ahead, then tire opposite 
would happen, but 1 can’t see the project being 
scrapped at tins point." 


T HE port and airport project, first 
proposed by the government in 1989 
to inject much-needed confidence 
and direction back in Hong Kong 
after the Tiananmen shock, is designed also to 
use up sane of the HKS72 billion-plus fiscal 
reserves amassed from years of high budget 
and trade surpluses, political and market ana- 
lysts said. 

“Before the government announced the 
PADS project, Hong Kong was losing direc- 
tion and just drifting about,” one bank econo- 
mist said. 

As an indication of how much the project 
means to the stability of Hong Kong, the local 
stock mark et plunged on April 9 with the nerws 
that the British and Chinese governments had 
faded to reach an agreement after a week of 
high-level talks. 

The Hang Seng Index, the market's barome- 
ter. fell 76 points, or 2 percent, before recover- 
ing slightly to end the day at 3.757 pants. 
Despite the fall, stockbrokers and analysts are 
still adamant that the market, which has risen 
mare than 800 points, a nearly 30 percent, 
since mid-January on the back of excess liquid- 
ity and strong fundamentals, wfll set a new 

Continued on page 10 
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As part of the port development plan, Kwai Chung Container Terminal s capacity would increase fivefold. 

Port and Trade: What Recession? 


By Vonme Bishop 


H ONG KONG — The failure of the 
Chinese- British talks in Beijing 
early this month over Hong Kong’s 
proposed airport and port develop- 
ment project may not have had the negative 
influence on the colony that could have been 


expected. 
The Ch 


Chinese authorities, who in 1997, the 
year the airport is scheduled to open, will 
regain sovereignty of Britain's last major colo- 
ny. have been looking askan ce at the 127 bil- 
lion Hong Kong dollar ($16.3 billion) airport 
and port project for many months. They worry 
that it wul drain Hong Kong's coffers before 
1997. The Chinese also want assurances that 
HKS25 billion be preserved in the territory's 
fiscal reserves by 1997. The colonial adminis- 
tration is understood to have accepted that 
request 

The colony’s current accumulated fiscal re- 
serves are officially put at HK572 billion. 

Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd, who led a 
British delegation to Beijing earlier this month, 
failed to reach agreement with the Chinese on 
the project But he said in Hong Kong that the 
“the airport is obviously not being scrapped" 
and that h ilarer al talks in Beijing would contin- 
ue “for as long as they are usefuL" However, 
while the stock market dropped steeply — and 
then rebounded — the longer-term indicators 
were impervious hi the failure of the talks. 

Throughout die months of negotiations. 
amid a shaky political clima te, a world reces- 
sion and the Gulf war, Hong Kong's trade 
figures remained good, the port prospered and 
the leading players were bullish. 

Hong Kong’s year-on-year growth rates 


have continued strong. The Census and Statis- 
tics Departments' provisional figures for the 
first two months of the year show a combined 
rise in domestic exports of 11.9 percent over 
the sam e months last year, while re-exports 
jumped 34.5 percent to HKS70.8 billion. Im- 
ports for the same period rose by 29.6 percent 
to HK5I0S.6 billion. 

Commenting on these figures, Hong Kong 
Bank’s chief economist, Alan McLean, said 
they suggested “fairly good growth." He added 
that the strong trade performance achieved last 
year had continued into this year in line with 
earlier forecasts. Another economist reiterated 
that view and added that, while retail spending 
had not yet started to rise, domestic investment 
had increased with more firms ordering plant 
and equipment to upgrade factories. 

The port’s performance has been equally 
impressive. Repercussions from a possible 
slowdown on the airport and port development 
project are inconsequential, according to those 
most dosely involved. Tony Clark, the secre- 
tary for Hong Kong's Port Development 
Board, said; “The port side is very positive. We 
are not affected by the airport debate. We are 
going ahead exactly as planned with develop- 
ment of our new Terminal 8 already in effect 
and scheduled for completion in 1995." This 
will give the total port a capacity of over 8.6 
million TEUs, or container units, he said, add- 
ing that Te rminal 9 is already allotted for 
placement on Tsing Ve Island. 

“Admittedly, Terminals 10. 1 1 and 12 are 
dependent on some of the bridge and road 
developments included in the new airport pro- 
ject, but if that didn’t go ahead, we could 
always place the ports elsewhere. Hong Kong 
as a port can't go wrong," he said. 

Southern China, he added, was growing rap- 
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H0H6 KONG: THI TRADE FAIR CAPITA! 


Hong Kong plays host to the world each year with a world-class 
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China Casts Long Shadow 


Hong Kong's Domestic 
Exports,1990* 


idly as a manufacturing base and would always 
require Hong Kong’s shipping services. 

“China will develop further subsidiary ports, 
but they will still be using Hong Kong as a 
mother port,” Mr. Gark said. “They only have 
one site for developing a superb deep water 
port in our vicinity — at Y an dan on the 
eastern coast — but It will be used for bulk 
cargoes and it would take more than 50 years 
for it to rival Hong Kong, so I can't see any 
negative factors operating for Hong Kong." 

John Meredith, managing director of the 
largest container terminal operation, Hong 
Kong International Terminals Ltd., also em- 
phasized that the future of a new airport would 
have no effect on Hong Kong's pan progress 
or overall development. “I believe we can be- 
come too involved and affected by all the 
negotiating matters when we are at such dose 
quarters." he said, “but the observers from 
outside are looking more dosely at perfor- 
mance and moving accordingly, like Lord Ster- 
ling." 

The British peer, who is chairman of Penin- 
sular and Orient Steam Navigation Co. (P&O), 
announced several weeks ago that P&O was 
planning to list on the Hong Kong stock ex- 
change by the end of the year. 

“I think there's going to be a tremendous 
opportunity here after 1997,” he said in an 
address to members of the Hong Kong Ship- 
owners Association. P&O has already invested 
in Hong Kong's container port and Lord Ster- 
ling hinted that he would be looking to acquire 
other assets in the territory because of its 
economic potential 

VONNIE BISHOP is a free-lance journalist 
based in Hong Kong. 


Continued from page 9 

high before July. The all-lime peak of 3,949 
points was recorded just before the 1987 global 
stock crash. 

But while the forward momentum of the 
Hong Kong economy is largely restored, the 
exodus of skilled labor and local institutions is 
still rising, posing big headaches for the gov- 

emmenL 

Big names like the U.S.-based Chemical 
Bank and Bankers Trust Co. have transferred 
their attire treasury operations to Singapore, 
while others Hke Deak International Ltd. have 
decided to dose up shop because of shrinking 
business in Hong Kong. 

Bullion and securities houses are also feeling 
the pinch, with many either getting ready to 
leave or cut back operations. Morgan Stanley 
and Bankers Trust nave shut their equity divi- 
sions and others tike Crosby Securities and 
Citicorp Scrimgeour Vickers have laid off staff. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corp. 
LtcL, Hong Kong’s premier bank and a note- 
issuer, moved its domicile to Britain late in 
1990. 

But given the size and potential of the Chi- 
nese market, most companies will likely keep a 
presence here up to and after the 1997 change- 
over. 

More than 165 people, mostly professional 
and skilled workers, are rushing out of the 
colony every day, with the total outflow ex- 
pected to reach 60,000 this year, according to 
the government’s estimate. This number will 
swell as 1997 nears, putting more pressure on 
Hong Kong’s already scarce labor supply. 

The acute shortage of labor is the major 
cause of Hong Kong's near double-digit infla- 
tion of 9.8 pocenL Despite continued efforts 


by the government to import overseas labor, 
economists raped inflation to hover aronnd 
tiie present level in 1991, giving little scope for 
lowering interest rales. 

The economic' slowdown ill the united 
States, Australia, and Britain this year, 

which has prompted many expatriates to seek 

work in Hong Kong; and the return of workers 

who have gained their foreign passports have 
helped ease the labor-slwrtagfi problem, but 
hantiy enough. 

The end of the Gulf war will offer few 
benefits to Hong Kong due to the negligible 
bilateral trade between the colony and the 
Middle East and the fact that crude o3 only 
makes up 3 percent of local energy needs. 

Giving this backdrop, the main issues to 
focus on in the coming six months will be the 
on tcome of the talks between Britain and Chi- 
na on the port and airport project, and how the 
Hong Kong government mD go about funding 
iL 

Analysts and economists have maintained 
that financing would be hard to come by if 
China did not support the project, as the debt- 
servicing period mB nm well past 1997. Hong 
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ds from issuing government bonds, increas- 
ing indirect taxes and runmrig large budget 
deficits in tire next few years. - 
- It is also critical of 'how the Chinese econo- 
my fares after two years of self-imposed reces- 
sion to stop runaway inflation and demand. 
Some economists are already .sensing the dan- 
ger of tbe Chinese authorities loosening their 
belts too rapidly. 

“The big danger is that China had expanded 
credit very rapidly last year and that could 
spell dangff r to inflation if -the government 
doesn’t do anything about it,” said one China- 
watcher in Hong Kong. “They are budgeting 
for another lag deficit this year, so it looks like 


they are not really doing mod* about thepatb- ' 

Although highly unlikdy, ano tier thing to 
watehfaris whether the United State wfll : 
revoke China’s inoa4mni«Mp state tat- 
er this year. The stanis entitles CJnKse exports 
to the lowest available U.S. tariffs. 

' As the United States is Hong Kon g s bi ggest 
export market and many of the coton^s ex- 
ports arc produced in China. it would seriously - 
affect Hong Kong’s trade balance and costJhe 
colony bimoDS of UjS. dollars if Guru's status 
were changed, economists and government of- 
ficials said. 

DAW) HUYNH is the chief northeast Asia 
correspondent for Knight Ridder Financial ■ 
News. - * 
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Housing costs have risen by about 20 percent since January , but the price of commercial property has dropped . . 


Property Market Shrugs 
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lion of the historical development of China,” 
Mr. Hill said. 

Despite the slowdown in the economies of 
Hong Kong and the world, investors are not 
under pressure to sell and are bolding onto 
property until they get the right price, Mr. Ying 
sain. 

“In Hong Kong, a large percentage of sellers 
are still quite liquid,” he said. “They’re not 
being squeezed to unload [their property] as 
they are in Australia and the LIS. to bring 
down debt.” 

Local property developers are in good finan- 
cial shape, said Kalina Ip, assistant director at 
Hoare Govett Asia LtiL, a stockbroking com- 
pany. Hoare Govett conducted an analysis of 
Hong Kong property companies to try to 
quantify the effect of 1997. It calculated cash 



“With that calculation, most property com- 
panies are trading on a discount to NA V," Ms. 
Ip said, referring to net asset value. This shows 
that much of the effects of 1997 are already 
factored into the stock prices of property com- 
panies, she added. 

Whatever happens after 1997, tbe majority 
of Hong Kong's population will stay. This 


assures at least acertain amount of resflieaoe in 
tbe residential and retail property markets, 
analysts said. More than half of Hong Kang's 
households live in government-subsidized 
housing, Ms. Ip said. Incomes are increasing, 
allowing many to purdiasc tfacir own homes. 

In the past few months, the market for smalf 
to medram-size units has boomed, attracting 
speculators os wefi as those who want to live in 
their own borne. 

But while that segment of the market has 
overheated, the office market has cooled con- 
siderably since early 1989, when rents for 
prime office space peaked at HKS80 per 
square loot per month and the vacancy rate 
was about 1 percent- A glut of new office space 
has caused rents to drop about 35 percent in 
the past two years to around HK552 per square 
foot, according to Chesterton Petty statistics. 

But many analysts predict that office rents 
will not drop much further even though the 
vacancy rate is expected to rise over the next 
few years from its current level of around 6 
percent 

Some say lower office rents are good for 
Hang Kong as tbe colony is now more compet- 
itive with Singapore. They say lower rents, not 
1997, was a major reason some companies have 
moved from Hong Kong to Singapore. 

Whfle office rents in Hong Kong dropped 
about 16 percent last year, they increased 
around 60 percent in Singapore, narrowing the 


difference between the two locations to lew 
than US$10 per square meter per month, ac-' 
.cording to Lcvrtt ft Bailey. . .. *■ 

; The outcome of the stalemate between Brit-* 
ain and Gram over whether Hong Kong will 
proceed with plans for a new airport win have it 
big effect on the market, peoplem tbe property 
business said. If dm project proceeds, it.wffi 
provide an hnmediate boom to the.marke^ 
because of the office and residential space the 
companies involved in the project willrequir£: 

as a center 

.;'sai<L . » 

But properly experts disagree an tbe impact 
if the mqjcct is shelved. Mr. Varty said investor 
confidence win decrease if it appears that Chi~“ 
Mis making decisions for Hong Kong. But 
others say the effect on the marioct would be 
, negligible. ■ . J 

i a way, what helps kay the market strong 
for now despite the shadow of 1997 is (her 
frenetic pace of Hong Kong ItfeayiesrandJ 
business practices, some say. 

. ^Hc^Kong,sixyearsisav«y, Ye^lorig 
ome,” said David Faulkner of Levett & Baifey. 
“If you don’t get your money back in three or . 
four years, then it’s not [considered] a. good 
investment.” 


DEBORAH DUFFY is a freelance joumaBsi 
based bi Hong Kong. . 


Door Is Opened Slowly to 
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ed. Previously, they bad all been appointed. 

Tbe governor of Hong Kong, who is ap- 
pointed by the British Crown, still appoints all 
senior civil servants, tbe Executive Council (a 
mini-cabinet of sorts), and 31 of 57 members of 
the Legislative Council. The remaining 26 are 
indirectly elected via functional constituencies 
representing occupational or professional 
groups (about 58,0(X) people out of 5.8 milli on 
residents). 

The Urban and Regional Councils and the 
load District Boards, although popularly elect- 
ed — a recent development — nave no real 
involvement in government decision-making 
apart from local administrative issues. 

In the September elections, nine districts 

will choose 18 of 60 Legislative Council mem- 
bers by universal franchise. There will be no 
directly elected representatives on the policy- 
making Executive Council, nor ministerial re- 
sponsibility for elected Legislative Council 
members. Appointed and special interest legis- 
lators will continue to hold a majority. 

Critics like Daniel Fung say British policy 
on creating representative government in 
Hong Kong underwent a radical reversal after 
January 1986, when China began to criticize 
such moves. The result was that directly elected 
council seats were delayed until 1991, and then 
10 were planned. 

iui then came the Tiananmen Square re- 
pression and the spectacle of one tmmon peo- 
ple marching in Hoag Kong's streets, an un- 
precedented display in a city better known for 
commerce than conscience. Not long after, the 
Legislative and Executive Councils recom- 
mended that 50 percent of Legislative Council 


seats be directly elected as part of a confi- 
dence-building program. 

But the Hong Kong chief secretary, Sir Da- 
vid Fond, announced an emb&irassng back- 
down in March 1990: only 18 of 60 seats would 
be directly elected to a four-year term in 199L 
increasing to 20 in 1995. ' . 

What happens after 1995 is uncertain. Lon- 
don says it wifl lobby Beijing to allow more 
directly elected seats, but the Chinese have 
already voiced disapproval The Base Law, the 
legal systtan for the Special Administrative 
Region that takes effect July 1, 1997, offers no 
guarantees (hat direct elections will expand. 

However, some sections of the community 
have taken a keen interest in the electoral 
process and tbe birth of Hong Kong’s first 
mass political parties. For example, the Hong 
Kong Alliance in Support of the Patriotic De- 
mocracy Movement in China, an umbrella 
group seeking to support the de m o c r acy mov- 
ment in China, is scaling down its protests 
against Ben fog in order not to divert the pub- 
lic’s attention from Hong Kong’s own elec- 
tions. • 

“It may be tactically cotmterproductive if we 
organize too many activities only to find peo- 
ple too exhausted to join,” the affiance kadier, 
Szeto Wah, announced earlier this month. 

The Hong Kong government basspent at 
-least HKJSOmillktttopridra 
Although a HKS52 million voter registration ■ 
drive added only 225,000 names to therdesm . 
1990, District Board elections hdd on March 3 
this year had a better than expected turnout, 
about 33 percent, and this despite 500j000‘. 
voters facing one-candidalc races. J - 
Fledgling political parties used these elec- 
tions as a ah' run for the May elections for 1 the - 



uroan ana Regional Councils and the S 
ber Legislative Council elections. The 
venng resembled a Western-style der* 
a trio of main parties Adding camfic 
conservatives, liberals and leftists si 
for 273 seats on 19 District Boards, 
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Ng Shut -wing, pouring tea at Chan Chun Lan Tea Merchants, which was established in 1855. 

Tea Connoisseur Preserves Ageless Art 


By Kevin Morphy 

H ONG KONG —Step off Coch- 
rane Street dumbing steeply up 
from Hong Kale’s crowded cen- 
tral business district, and Ng 
Shui-wing will guide you to another world — 
if he's not too busy serving his regular cos-' 
turners. Outside, crowds saury past and 
jack hammers dud do yet another aty budd- 
ing site, bat inside Chan Qnm Lan Tea 
Merchants, ageless beauty, solace and calm, 
can be found in a small porcelain, cop. 

To know your tea, you must team to 
become intimate with it, "said Mr. Ng, who 
is also known here as Professor Tea. “Love is 
not enough. Cuddle your tea, rockyour tea, 
be indulgent with it taBr to It Me some 


□un Qnm Lan Tea Merchants was es- 
tablished in 1855, but Mr. Ng says lus father 
made it famous. A literary aim artistic crowd 
hung mound when the professor was a pre- 
schooler and his father always had a table 
ready for mahjon gs , a fang bed for opium 
and a chef preparing dishes at all hours of 
the day. Among other things. Ids father was 
consoled avant-garde for being the first in 
Hos^Kong to put his tea in tins. 

Thor have been rfmrigpg since then. The 
shop wandered npthe hill from Queens 
Road, boot* auger officc-bu2ding address, 
Bid uptne of the cnrmnk swi r ch rji of lea has 
died off with old customers, but die father’s 
poetic love for ^teft remains in the son. 


"Don’t drink it let it seep in from your 
Bps, just listen to it dosdy with you mouth, 
let it achieve you” said Mr. Ngjust before we 
tasted the famous Special Pu Erh tea, picked 
in 1952 and puking now in small cups on a 
wooden table bef ore us. “Remember, a tea is 
more than a beverage; more than a ample, 
sensual response. You will find the subtle 
nnriffnttaniftng of the achievement of the tea 
unit a fine are quite similar.” 

Mr. Ng ritually stacked three handldess 
teacups in a larger porcelain bowl Over 
them he poured a little more than a cup of 
bailing water and rinsed each cup in turn. 
Thai he poured boiled water into a lidded 
brew cup containing tea, almost immediate- 
ly pouring the tea into the three cups res- 
tarted in the larger bowL “It’s to wake up 
the tea," he explained, "to ieD it well be 
drink&ig it later.” After a minute erf two, the 
brew cup is filled again and in roughly the 
time h takes the air pocket in the Hd to coed, 
which means the tea is ready, we have fin- 
ished sniffing the cups that brad the soent of 
(he castoff, first-stage tea. "Just Eke the 
smell of old books, old, well-kept manu- 
scripts, wouldn’t you agree?" Mr. Ng asked. 

Before we sip mis tea, we most look at iL 
Ifs vny Hade, but Mr. Ng explained that the 
more aged a tea, the darker and yet the 
clearer U is: "In the old days, this was an 
ordinary tea, now ifs to connoisseurs,” Or 
anyone willirg to pay 800 Hong Kong dol- 
lars ($102) per caddy, roughly two-thirds of 
a kilogram, for it His most expensive tea 
cost* HKJ2,0G0 per caddy. 


Then we smell the Pu Erh, the right way. 
Gently sniffing the air, he passes the cup 
slowhjKmda his nose, delighting in the aro- 
ma. This aged tea comes from Yue Wu 
Mountain in Menghai, southern Yunnan 
Province, and is among his favorite. 

"In Pir Erh the impurities dissipate in lime 
by themselves, leaving the essence intact. 
Hence it is calm and settled, it is welJ- 
culmred, its vitality is inert but focused. The 
perfection of Pu Erh is reached toward the 
end of its life, when the pains of experience 
have become but tales of time. Treasure it 
for this period is very brief ” he said. 

Mr. Ng said that tea began as a medicinal 
drink in 2700 B.C. in C hina and later be- 
came a fashionable libation for nobles and 
scholars. There are six different kinds of tea 
— green, black, red, white, yellow and scent- 
ed —and each has been in vogue in different 
eras. Sane are sun-dried, others roasted. 

He added that teas were favored by opium 
smokers (tea removed the beat they ingest- 
ed) and monks (green tea discouraged the 
sex drive). 

True tea lovers can tell exactly where a tea 
comes from and perhaps who prepared it in 
the spirit of wine lovers debating vintages. 

But Mr. Ng eschewed the modem image 
of coonaisseurahip. "I want my teas to be 
consumed by people from all walks of life. 
Especially manual laborers, because tea is 
their lifeblood. Good tea ought to be avail- 
able to those who appreciate it, it shouldn’t 
be a currency for snobbery.” 


The Environmental Balancing Act 

Despite Early Success, Anti-Pollution Plan Faces Obstacles 


By Eugene Linn 


H ong kong— T wo 

years after Hong 
Kong adopted a major 
20 billion Hong Kong 
dollar (S2.6 billion) plan to fight 
pollution over 10 years, it is still 
not clear bow far the British colo- 
ny is prepared to go in cleaning up 
the environment. 

The White Paper that was 
adopted in 1989 marked a turning 
point in Hong Kong’s policy to- 
ward the environment. 

Nonetheless, it is unlikely thaL 
the colony, long occupied with 
making money, wiH become fanat- 
ical about the environment. 

But government and private ob- 
servers alike considered the ambi- 
tious White Paper a milestone. A 
vital factor was unprecedented fi- 
nancial support. 

"It was partly because of the 
legacy that not enough had been 
done before,” said Paul Holmes, 
principal environmental protec- 
tion officer or the Water Policy 
Group of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Department "We needed 
to restore the balance” between 
economic growth and the environ- 
ment 

The most publicized recent step 
in the program was to require that 
all gas stations make unleaded gas 
available by April 1 . The Environ- 
mental Protection Department 
also is making factories switch 
from high-sulfur oO to cleaner 
fuel. 

Hong Kong earmarked HK512 
billion of the HKS20 billion ex- 
penditure fa the construction and 
maintenance of sewage sad drain- 
age facilities. The Environmental 
Protection Department plans to 
build a tunnel to take treated sew- 
age out into the South China Sea. 

The White Paper called for 
three new large landfills in the 
sparsely populated New Territo- 
ries. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Department is already phas- 
ing out some solid waste 
incinerators, which are significant 
air polluters. 

To combat excessive noise in 
one of the world's most crowded 
cities, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Department introduced a 
noise control ordinance to limit 
noise from construction sites and 
industrial and commercial pre- 
mises. 

It will also provide noise-proof- 
ing insulation to schools. Teachers 
in some areas now have to use a 
megaphone in class. 





One aspect of the massive cleanup plan requires gas 
stations to make unleaded gas available to motorists. 


The White Papa ako contained 
provisions fa enforcement and 
education. 

Mr. Holmes said there have 
been some early successes. The 
water at public beaches has im- 
proved since reaching a low pant 
m 1988. At that time, the most 
popular beach. Repulse Bay. al- 
most had to be dosed. Now it is 
among the cleanest in Hong Kong, 
and Hong Kong beaches must 
meet sane of the strictest stan- 
dards in the world 

The Environmental Protection 
Department admits, however, that 
there are still major shortcomings. 

In 1988, about 1 5 million peo- 
ple were exposed to levels of sulfur 
dioxide aim nitrogen dioxide that 
exceeded Hong Kong standards, 
which are almost identical to 
Wald Health Organization guide- 
lines. About three million people 
were exposed to excess ve levels of 
suspended particles. 

High amounts of these pollut- 
ants can cause respiratory illness 


and higher levels of mortality 
rates. 

Hong Kong stiD exceeded these 
standards in 1990. 

The Environmental Protection 
Department acknowledged that 
introducing unleaded gas will do 
little to dean the air because most 
pollution comes from vehicles 
with diesel engines. 

Mr. Holmes pointed out that 
half of Hong Kong's sewage is still 
discharged, completely untreated, 
into coastal waters. And it does 
not take a scientist to notice the 
remaining pollution. 

"Anyone who thinks there is a 
good balance between industry 
and the environment should take a 
walk through Kwai Chung [an in-' 
duslrial area], or swim in the har- 
bor or walk down Lockhart Road 
[in Wanchai commercial district] 
and listen to the jackhammers,” 
said John Parka, directa of the 
environmental group. Friends of 
the Earth. 

Carrying out the plan looks 


more difficult now because the fi- 
nances are more doubtfuL < 

“When the White Papa came ; 
out, the new airport and port plan ! 
weren’t out y ev* noted a civil cn- * 
gmcer at a loci] university, refa- ’ 
ring to the HKS127 billion plan to . 
build a new airport and poii. 

Another el emen t of doubt came ' 
recently whoa China insisted that 
Hong Kong not use up its fin an - - 
dal reserves to pay fa the port ! 
and airport. 

Although the prospect of Chi- 
na’s takeover in 1997 has added - 
great uncertainty to aD Hone 
Kong projects, Mr. Parka insisted 
that protecting the environment is 
□ot a political issue. 

But financial obstacles remain. 

"Every year we must compete 
with other government projects,” 
Mr. Holmes said. “Maybe we 
won’t get the funds as fast as we 
would like, but work is being 
done.” 

He said a two-year review of the 
White Papa that is expected soon 
will show Hong Kong falling be- 
hind its objectives. 

“It's not really because of finan- 
cial constraints, but due to the 
physical difficulty of doing every- 
thing on time,” Mr. Holmes said. 

Another danger fa plans to 
dean up the environment is Hong 
Kong’s traditional search fa fast 
economic growth. 

Industrialists and some aca- 
demics assert that Hong Kong has 
no choice but to forgo some pollu- 
tion-fighting plans. They point oat 
that many factories, unlike many 
other Asian competitors, are 
crammed into multistoried indus- 
trial buddings. And many have a 
capital base of only a few million 
Hong Kong dollars. 

These factories do not have the 
space a the money to comply with 
new anti-pollution regulations, 
they assert. 

“It's a big worry if we can still 
compete,” said John Yung, chair- 
man of the Hong Kong Associa- 
tion of Bleachers, Dyers, Printers 
and Finishers Ltd. 

But the Environmental Protec- 
tion Department and the Hong 
Kong Productivity Council say the 
government is bending ova back- 
ward to help industry cope. 

The council advised about 500 
factories on adjusting to anti-pol- 
lution rules in the last two years, 
concentrating on small and medi- 
um-size businesses. 


EUGENE UNN is a free-lance 
journalist based in Hong Kong 


WE TAKE AS MUCH PRIDE IN OUR ULTRA-. 
MODERN AIRCRAFT AS WE DO IN OUR 
OLD-FASHIONED IDEAS ABOUT SERVICE 
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Gloom Over Rates 
Sends Dow Falling 


United Press Jmemoiona! 

NEW YORK — Slock prices 
tumbled in moderate trading on the 
New York Slock Exchange on 
Monday, brought down by pessi- 
mism over prospects for lower U.S. 
interest rates or an economic recov- 
ery anytime soon. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 

H.Y. Stock* 

age. which slid 33.67 points Friday, 
sank 37.87 to close at 2.927.72. 

Among broader market gauges, 
the New York Stock Exchange 
composite index dropped 1.84 to 
208.39 and Standard & Poor’s 500- 
stock index skidded 3.25 to 380.95. 

Declines outpaced advances by a 
nearly 3-] margin. Volume totaled 
164.4 million shares, compared 
with Friday’s 195.68 million. 


The market opened lower and 
prices slid steadily until the Dow 
had lost more than 30 points. It 
drifted there through early after- 
noon, extended its decline to as 
much as 40 points in late trading, 
but edged back near the close. 

Analysts said many players fell 
interest rates have bottomed out 
for now, which sent prices tum- 
bling. 

“The catalyst right along has 
been lower rates,” Jeff Kaminsky, 
head of institutional sales trading 
at Mahon, Nugent & Co., said of 
the recent rally in stocks. “But now 
rates have stopped going down and 
fit) appears the Fed isn't being as 
friendly as in the past.” 

And without lower interest rates, 
concerns have been revived as to 
how quick a recovery the economy 
nil! be able to make from the reces- 



Dow Jones Averages j Currency Options 


European Futures 


Indus 19071 2962.13 7911.63 792772 — 31/0 
T rwu 116X37 117X31 114X34 1151*2-38*5 
util 21115 21373 2D970 21893 — 170 
Como 1054*4 KH9.il 103834 10405— 1434 




HU um dose ewe 

Industrials 4S6.W 451.03 45230 -4.19 

Transp. 28152 279*9 ffltua —3*4 

Utumes W2*2 141 JO 142.13 — 0 l17 

Finance 30*2 30*4 30*8—0X4 

SPOT 38430 310.14 38895 — 339 

SPUD 345.10 340*9 34151 — 159 


NYSE Indexes 


High Low Case Cb*9* 
Composite 209*4 206.15 20X39—134 

industrials 20X03 26052 26130 —255 

Tramp. 169*0 140*7 168*9—1*3 

Utilities 92*9 9227 72*5—225 

F (nance 154*3 15152 15353—150 


NASDAQ Indexes 


NYSE Most AcUves 


Composite 

Industrials 

Finance 

insurance 

UtUtttM 

Bonks 

Tramp. 


High Low CIom ChVo 
501,17 493*6 49438 — 6*1 
559*4 550*8 BZ73 — X47 
464*7 459*1 46036 — 4*4 
572*7 561** 561*8— 11*0 
599.73 592*1 5973S — 333 
rum 325.96 327*7 — 539 
515*6 505*8 505*7—11*0 


CURRENCY: Election Hits Mark 


(Continued from page 1) 

to setback after steering the two 
Germanys to unity last October 
and winning re-election in the first 
all-German poll in December. 

With unemployment and discon- 
tent rising in the formerly Commu- 
nist East. confidence in the free- 

Fgrejgn Exchange 

market revolution Mr. Kohl 
predicted has faded, and Bonn has 
bad to lake on a larger role in the 
vast and costly task of restructur- 
ing the crumbling economy. 

Worries about the mounting 
costs of unity have been a major 
factor behind the mark's weakness 
in recent months. Since the dollar 
hit a record low of 1. 4450 DM on 
Feb. 1 1, the U.S. currency has risen 
a spectacular 22 percent against the 
mark. 

While the dollar surged against 
the mark Monday, it rose more 
modestly against the yen. to 139.15 
yen from 138.30. Dealers said that 
Illustrated that (he market was 
driven more by mark weakness 
than dollar strength. 

The mark also fell against Euro- 
pean currencies, slumping to a five- 


month low of 3.3692 French francs 
faun 33741 Friday. 

Dealers said the German curren- 
cy also was undermined by a report 
quoting a Bundesbank official as 
saying the central bank bad no tar- 
get range for the mark. 

Manfred Totzauer, senior trader 
at Citibank, said he saw the mark 
falling to 1.77 or 1.78 to the dollar 
this week. 

Mr. Schreiweis of Deutsche 
Bank said German stocks could 
continue to weaken, taking the 
DAX index down to 1320. He said 
the election result exacerbated a 
downward trend started last week 
by central bank officials who 
maintained (hat monetary- policy 
would stay restrictive. 

But Leigh Hooper, at Schroder, 
Munchraeyer, Hengst & Co„ said 
there was little selling behind Mon- 
day's stock-market falL 

“It puts Helmut Kohl on a some- 
what less good footing, but let's not 
get too excited." he said of the 
election, “it’s not going to lead to a 
change in government" in Bonn. 

The dollar also rose Monday to 
1.4705 Swiss francs in New York 
from 1.4679 Friday, and to 5.9370 
French francs from 5.8520. The 
pound fell toSl.6955 from SI. 72 15. 

(Reuters. AP. UP 1 1 



A-at»&c 4498 
vICntAr 4412 
BergBr 3414 
Hllhov 3190 
CorrtCr 2768 
EchoBy 2206 
Caseen 2012 
DowCrt 1991 
AOdKJ 1749 
ENSCO 1594 
BAT 111 1565 

PW Nk pwt 1547 
FrultL 1532 
Ok Nk wt 1469 
1GI 1334 
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1H 2 

30 26* 

26* 33% 

ft F 

AH 619 
7ft 716 
2ft 2’A 
MV* 11H 
7ft 6V. 
Uly 14ft 
1«H 16 
17>6 11*9 


Oft — %* 
2Vj + ft 
27V —2 ft 
2*» — V, 
23*6 — ft 
8*6 + Vj 

1 — ’A 

6* — ft 
7ft — H 
7ft — (6 
11H — *4 
7ft + *9 
t4ft — ft 
16ft + *S 
lift — ft 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE April 22 

omt wm 


31X0 PrtHs* P 9 W1 8I ee nl I per wil. 

Pound 157M s r s SMD 

169*6 U0 r r r 035 095 r 

169*6 1621ft r X75 r 850 r r 

169*6 MS r r r 1.16 250 r 

169*5 167ft r r r 1*6 2*8 r 

10*6 178 in 120 4X5 210 5*5 757 

10*6 172V* 125 215 r 135 652 r 

10*6 T73 0*5 1*0 270 6X0 X40 r 

10*6 177*1 058 8*8 r 7*8 102 r 

10*6 180 r r 1*8 iij u* r 

10*6 185 r 027 0*0 r 141 r 

10*6 190 r 018 r r r 

42*88 Ceram Mvtxwto 9«r unit. 

Work 54 t 235 r 017 045 U8 

5678 S r 220 r 834 071 1*2 

5678 56 1.17 1*0 r 8L60 1*6 173 

5678 561ft LIS r - & 083 ITS 

5078 57 5 1JX 1*7 a 1*7 238 

5678 57ft 045 1.12 a 179 172 

6678 0 036 0*3 170 177 238 180 

5678 58ft 079 IS s r 268 

5678 0 0.14 039 r 2*5 3*1 378 

567B 99ft r r 1 268 3*3 

9678 60 088 026 r 151 3X0 4*2 

5678 60ft DJSIL11 I r r 

5678 61 r r r 3*8 4*4 5*8 

5678 62 r OJO 079 5.11 5*7 r 

5678 63 r 0*9 r r r r 

9678 63ft r 007 s r r 

5678 64 r r r r 7*7 r 

5678 65 r r 0.12 r r 628 

5678 66 r r 8*8 r r r 

5678 « r r r r 1Q.9 

635 mfl ren-ioems at a cent per anfL 
Yen O r r r 0*9 r r 

7178 a r r r r 030 r 

7178 0 r r r 018 r 1.17 

7178 79 r r r r 075 r 

7178 78ft r r % 0*4 r 

7178 71 r r r 057 1.12 r 

7178 71ft r r s 075 r 

71.71 72 077 134 r 1*0 1*0 r 

7178 72ft 0*4 r s r r 

7178 73 r 080 r 1*3 214 2*6 

7178 73ft 030 r s r r 

7178 74 r 057 r 2*5 r r 

TUB 75 X10 r r r r r 

7178 76 r 0L24 r r r 

(32*88 Swiss Prancs-cents par anil. 

Franc 63 r 495 r r 0X8 r 

6003 46 r r r 0*0 086 T 

6003 67 s r r s 134 r 

6003 67ft r 1*9 S r 1*6 

6003 a s r r S 1*0 270 

6UB 68ft r 176 S r 202 

64.03 0 0*1 r r 1*6 276 r 

6003 0ft 0*5 r s r r 

6003 70 033 070 r 1*7 104 r 

6003 71 r r 098 r r 4*5 

6003 72 r r r r 500 5.16 

4003 73 r r r r 50S r 

6003 76 r r 077 r r 

Total cat! voL 31365; Con Often M. 351*84 
Total put VOL 17*23; Pot open fad. 20774 
r— Hot traded, s— No option offered. 

Last Is premium (purchase price). 


+ 

17975 + 
17635 + 
17775 + 
179*8 + 
18175 + 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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NYSE Diary 


Advanced 

Declined 

Unctrcrwd 

Total Issues 
New Hiatts 
New Lows 


dose Prev. 

440 585 

1250 1019 

377 464 

2067 2077 

36 66 

7 9 


Amex Diary 


Advanced 
Declined 
Unchanged 
Total Issues 
New Highs 
New LOWS 


NASDAQ Diary 


Advanced 
Declined 
Unchanged 
Total Issues 


BID: NCR Stock Rises Moderately Amid Caution About New AT&T Offer 



M^./AT THE CLOSE 

AmEx Tpllcs With Sumitomo on Card * 

confirmed 

tot ricrimedroprovkic details. 

in Tokyo could not be reached; * 

Mobil’s Quarterly Profit Surged 77% 

NEW YORK (UPI) — Mobil Corp.,. *e L s StK ^775 
company, said Monday that its eammgs m the first qua^ rreef o 
a ytvWK as a insult tf higher 

margins and higher natural gas prices and sales. Earnings totaled >710 

thc sevemb-laigst * 

earnings for the firat quarter rose 253 percent over 

higher profit in its ofl and natnral gas transmisum Avtswns. it saia 

»*nm»ngc stwwiitHi to SI 36 nuUion, on sales of S53 ounoo. 

Gannett to Buy Back 10% offisStodc , 

ARLINGTON, Virginia rUPI)— Gannett Ca said Mraiday it would 
acquire the 10 percent of its stock held by the Gannett Foundanon. plus 
the ririht to nse the foundation’s name, for S670 million cash. 

ButStandaid & Poor's Corp. said it placed Ganwns groblfrAsauor . 
debt and A-l-plus commercial papa- ratings on its “CrcditW atmbst Min ■< 
negative implications, meaning a downgrade was possible, lac stock 
buyback significantly increases the firm’s financial ris k at a bme when wear „ 
advertising limnand has reduced profitability,’’ the agency said. 

IBM Upgrades Midrange Computers 

NEW YORK (NYT) — IBM on Monday upgraded its three-year old _ 
midrange coanputer line; introducing II new models that perfor m up to 
60 percent faster and cost 10 percent o 40 percent less than the rmnicotn- 
pmers they replace. ' • . , , ; 

But at the «tru» time the c ompa ny acknowledged th at in th e un ited . 
States its minicomputers lagged behind the rest of its hardware products 

during the first quarter of 1991. 

The new machines rignificandy mend the reach of the company s 
AS/ann family nf mm p nt er s, hoth up wa r d with a new huth-end . m ac hin e, 
the DSO, which can be priced as high as Sl-5 mflUon, and' with a new, £ 
entry-level computer, the DQ4, which starts at SI 5,000. 

IRS Targets Failed Insurance Unit 

LOS ANGELES (AP) — The Internal Revenue Service is demanding 
$643 miflinn in h yt taxes and penalties from Executive Life Insurance 
Co, recently seized by a California court, in a move that could jeopardize ■ 
the savings of thousands of people, the state insurance commissioner,. 

John Garameadi. said Monday. 

Mr. Gaiamendi said he was not aware rtf the claim when his agency 1 
nwwit the company earlier tiw< month. 

The IRS i^^jeopanSzes the state’s efforts to sell the company and 
resume payments to hundreds of thousands of policyholders, Mr. Gara- 
mendi said. He vowed to do everything he could to stop “this IRS raid." 

Saudis Buy Stake in Chase Manhattan 
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NEW^ YORK (Reuters) ~ A group fcd by the Saudi investor Suliman 
(Mqtan has acquned a 5 percent stake in Qase Manhattan Cotp^whidi 
the bank views as a passive investment and not x prehide to takeover, a 
spokesman for Chase said Monday. 

“This is a company that has been a stockholder in Chase for many 
years," the spokcanan said. “We know the people yen well, and they are 
very friendly." The investor ^oup said in a fi&ngwith the Securities and' 
Frehange fYmuniicB fin flnu ft hon^rf the Aim^in theapen marlceL ' 


buy 
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(Contiiraed from first finance page) 

its proposal provided “reasonable 
protection for NCR shareowners.” 
An analyst with PaineWebber. 
Jack Grubman. said that he would 
be “very surprised if this does not 
end in the next day or two.’’ 

He added, “AT&T has made a 
pretty giant step toward the NCR 
side of the negotiating table, and I 
personally find it a little astonish- 
ing that NCR would not jump at 
the offer that’s on the table." 


AT&T’s drive to lake over the 
country’s No. 5 computer company 
comes after years of unsuccessfully 
trying to build a computer business 
of its own. 

According to the NCR spokes- 
man. the two sides talked over the 
weekend and there were discus- 
sions Sunday between the AT&T 
the chairman. Robert Allen, and 
Mr. Exlev-. 

. AT&T described its latest offer 
as its final attempt to complete the 
deal. Mr. Allen said: “This is the 


best offer NCR shareholders will 
see. There will be nothing belter." 

While AT&T dwarfs NCR in 
size, with 1990 revenue of 537J 
billion compared with S62 billion 
for NCR. the computer maker 
would provide AT&T with impor- 
tant openings into the financial and 
retail industries. 

Mr. Exley had few options at his 
disposal when AT&T made its ini- 
tial bid and over the months these 
were reduced. 

In March, for example, a federal 


judge threw out the company’s 
main line of defense, an employee 
stock ownership plan. 

AT&T has also challenged other 
aspects of NCR's anti-takeover de- 
fenses in court actions. A bearing 
has been scheduled Tor June. 

Although the moves on NCR 
demonstrate a new aggressiveness 
on the part of AT&T, both compa- 
nies have conservative cultures that 
would be expected to mesh rather 

sraoothly - (Reuters, NYT, UPI ) 


Season Soasan _ 

HUrt» Low Open Hlgti Low dose Cha- 





Grains 

WHEAT (CBTl 

5*00 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
173 254>* MOV UVfl 2*<m 275*. 278 — 

3*3 2*2 Jlil 2*9%. 2.91 %6 2*6ft 2*9 — ,OOW 

336 2*9 ft Sep X9S%* 100 2*5*6 2*7ft • ~01 

335 211ft Dec 112%. 113ft 2*9ft XII ft — *1 

1703* 239ft Mar 330 120ft 33D 120 -vOOft 

331 121ft MOV 334 134 122 332 — *2 

Est. Sales Prev-Soies 11*14 

Prev. Dav Open ini. 51.178 oft 803 

WHEAT (KCETI 

^butatafaminv«WtagPWtMM 2J5 — *1 

Jul 2jn Z92Va 23&Vi — -OOVa 

si* 257 Z99 Z96 

^ft 1,0 X37 

EsLSales Prv-Seles Pr ev.Day Open lot Chs. 

4*74 23310 — l* 5 

CORN (CBT) 

5*00 bu m Inlmunv Oai tars per busfwl 
104ft 2J5 May 2*7 2*8 254ft 2*5 —31%* 

108ft 2.41*1 Jul 2*3%. 2*5 2*1 261ft — *2ft 

287ft 2*0 ft SAP 26186 2*3 20 259 -^03 

275 242ft Dec 2*9%i 2*0%i 2*6%i 2J7ft -JDft 

ITS 1 * 2*9 Mar 267V, 2*7%. 2A4ft 265V< — 32%1 

279ft 2*8ft MOV 273 273 290ft 27IF/, — XQ 

232 270ft JU 275V1 274 2741a 27Sft — *2ft 

Esi. Sales Prov, Sales 42304 

Prev. Dav Open I RI332.1U off 1344 
SOYBEANS (CBT} 

5*00txirnirrimLf7v()oi(orsDer txWwl • 

7.11 5*1 May 570ft 573ft S3Sft 533ft — *6ft 


Season Season 






High 

Low 

Open 

Kish 

Low 


CKbl 

1385 

1208 

May 1784 

1W7 

IMS 

1198 


1385 

1228 

Jul 1217 

1221 

1211 

1224 

— 

Est.Sales 

A4IB Prev.Sales 730 




Prmv. Oar Opm InL 45574 up 490 • 




ORANGE JUICE (NY CE} 
13300 rta-- cents per ta. 





19X00 

101*0 

MOV 11430 

114X0 

113X5 

11X35 

-138 

18X00 

102*0 

Jul 114X0 

11460 

11X25 

11X35 

—US 

12730 

10630 

SeP 114*0 

11475 

11439 

11430 

—1*0 

119JO 

11130 

Nov 114X5 

T14SD 

11430. 11430 

—130 

11975 

11530 

Jan 11538 

TUL00 

114*8 

T145D 

—UK 

11*70 

11575 

Mar 11630 

11630 

115*0 

115X0 

.-*8 

Est. Sales 


Prev.Sales 

770 . 




Prev. Day Open Int. 6*31 up 56 





7.18 576 Jul 635 636ft 

675 532 AUB 4.10 6.71 

6*4 533ft San 6.14 6.14ft 

474 590*5 Nov 632 634 

649ft 632ft Jan *73 'A 674V, 

6*0 6.11ft Mar 6*4ft 6*5 

662ft 639ft MOV L53ft 6*Jft 

Esi. Sales Prev. Sales 32*35 

Prev. Dov Oaen <nl.lOB*12 up 139* 
SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

100 tans- dollars per Ion 
20630 16430 MOV 17450 17530 


20930 167.90 Jul 17730 17930 

195*0 169*0- Auo 17870 18070 

19150 17TJ0 Sep 180.10 1B130 

7030 792*0 Ocf IffI 30 1B2J0 

191*0 17430 D«C 1B430 1S530 

190*0 177 70 Jon 184*8 184*0 

118030 1B1M Mo r 

18430 18130 MOV 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 21726 

Prev. Dov Open Hit 60.986 up 3*25 
SOYBEAN OIL (CBT) 

60300 lbs- Pallors Per 100 lbs. 

25*5 20.15 MOV 2138 21*5 

25*0 7085 Jul 2174 21*2 

25*0 2X90 Aua 2175 2175 

2*10 2130 Sep 2230 2231 

24.90 2138 Ocf 22.15 2215 

3435 21.17 Dec 22*9 22*9 

34.15 2130 Jen 22*0 22*0 

23*0 2X10 Mar 

23*2 2290 May 

Jul 

Est.Sales Prev. Sales 153*5 

Prev. Dav Ooen Int 60766 upU44 


531ft 531ft —34ft 
5.96 U. 5*6ft —37 

631 431 —37ft 

635ft 636 —3616 

AM 6.14ft — 36ft 
625 625ft — 3716 

636ft 637ft —37 


,7170 —170 
17530 -230 
17650 —120 
178.10 -230 
17970 — L90 
WL20 —1*0 
182*0 —1*0 
18570 —1*0 
18630 —120 


21.10 21.19 —.14 

21*2 21*4 —.10 

2173 2171 —.10 

Z1JB 21*8 —38 

ZL03 2237 —33 

2231 2239 —36 

22*0 22*5 -37 

2172 —33 

2277 -33 





Livestock 




CATTLE (CMC) 













8270 

7415 


8X10 

80.10 

79*0 

79X2 

+32 

78X7 

72.15 


7582 

76.10 

75*2 

7570 

—32 

75*0 

70X5 

Auo 

7450 

7490 

7450 

74*5 

+X8 

74.90 

7X70 

Oct 

75.95 

76.17 

7X98 

7610 

+30 

7730 

7175 


7630 

7AJ5 

7630 

76X2 

+X0 




75*5 

7635 

75X0 

75X7 

+30 

7730 

75*5 


7635 

76*0 

7605 

7670 

+*5 

Est.Sales 1X938 prev. Soles 1400 
Prev. Dav Ooen int. 79*53 oil 1.140 




FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 





44*000 lbs.- cants pgr lb. 






91.10 

81X0 


90X0 

90*2 

90X0 

98*0 

+*3 

89.15 

80X0 


87*0 

88.15 

87*0 

87*7 

+* 2 

BBJO 

80X0 

Aug 

B6J3 

8735 

86*5 

■692 

+*4 

88.10 

7975 


86X5 

86*5 

B6J0 

86*5 

+*0 

87.90 

80X0 

Ocl 

86.15 

86*2 

86.15 

86*2 

+X7 

87*5 

■1X0 

Mov 

86.10 

86X2 

>610 

8615 

+.15 

87*5 

8430 


86X0 

86*0 

86X0 

8615 

+.15 

86*5 

5630 

Mar 




8575 

— 35 

Est. Sates 

1*90 Prev. Softs 1*10 




Prev. Day Open Int. 15X14 otf,6 





HOGS (CME) 













5495 

4X60 


5270 


sz*o 

52*2 

+*0 

WJO 

47X0 

Jun 

37 75 

58X5 

57X5 

5610 


S8J2S 



57 JO 

S7X2 

56*2 

5697 

+XS 

55*0 

46.90 


54 XS 

54X5 

53*5 

5617 

+20 

49*5 

42.90 

Oct 

4930 

«Df 

4830 

4X97 

+37 

4442 




48*0 

46,5 

48X5 


48X5 



4775 

4775 

4775 

4770 

—35 

4640 



46X0 

46X0 

4620 



Est.Sales 

6.982 Prev. Softs 4*33 




Prw. Day Open Int. 20*70 off 272 




PORK BELLIES (CME) 





+.13 

7113 

*9*0 


61X5 

61.97 

61.10 

61*0 

7280 

5X75 

Jut 

0*0 

W95 

0.15 

0X2 

— 23 

70JK 

5140 


56*0 

5690 

5610 

5622 

— 20 

6100 

5A.D0 

Feb 

5X60 

5840 

5840 


6130 

si*o 

Mar 




0*0 

+.10 

Est. Sales 

4*10 Prev. Softs 5X14 




Prev. Day Open l nf. 12X23 up33 






Esi. Sales 16300 Prev.Sales 18367 
Prev. Day Ooen ,01.100847 up 1731 


Nov 20*9 2Q*0 20*7 20l55 " +26 
Dec 2030 20*2 2030 2X50 IS 


Feb 2X25 20*3 Mie hi o r.- -+js 

Mar 2035 2035 2xS ££ +S 

J}*' 2X15 20.15 T*8 

Mov 2030 2X20 innn rtiia +.14 


trnmns'. 

. ~r**e jmwoi 


m 

'T 

S': 

3 Dec 

0X0 


% . 

V*t. •». 

'•''w : 


• • %**6*«r ' 


AblfM Price 15J* 15ft 

Agnl co EoB hr » 

Air Canada 9ft 9ft 

Ataerto Energv Wft l£ft 

Am Bsrriek Res 22ft 22ft 


Roche Holding B 

Satro Republic 

5andoz 

ScMMler 

Sutler 

Survdltance 

Swissair 

SBC 

Swiss Retnujr 
Swiss VodaSar* 
Union Bew 
wimsnnur 
Zoridi ins 


815 S60 
1865 1188 
1540 1510 
4528 4560 
2760 2790 
2100 2210 
TOO WD 
1475 1510 
3148 3138 
7 550 7500 
1570 1570 
1078 1180 
4500 4510 
8440 8460 
535 540 
1240 1240 

“3 ^ 

>3 B3 
2180 2200 
6ia 6100 

450 465 

7640 760 
760 770 

819 324 

572 501 

1825 1350 
3550 asm 
3«30 4050 
7120 NA 


COFFEE C (NYCSCE1 
37*00 ibs.-eenfs per lb. 

J5XOO 8435 MOV 8930 9X10 030 B9JB 

Ilia 8670 Jul 91*5 92*0 9135 9135 

E-® 9X30 94*0 n*5 9X9S 

1XM 92*0 Dec 97.10 97*0 9675 96*0 

10750 95*0 Mdf 1(R» 10050 19008 WTO 

1M30 9930 MOV 102*5 10245 102*5 10130 

1083Q 10435 Jul 10430 104J0 104*0 18X75 

1BL00 I0&3Q Sea UJSJ0 

Est. Seta 6*80 Prev.Sales 19*78 
Prov. Dov Ooen int. 0387 up 1*73 

SUGARWORLO iKirrcscei 
1)2300 lbs. cents per Kl 

73 MOV 732 X16 730 U6 

>4.90 7*1 Jul 7*8 BID 7*8 831 

14.40 7JS OCt 7*| 8*4 7*8 7.97 

18.14 7*6 Mar 734 834 734 737 

*2 MO Mar 136 B39 833 MS 

a*5 8X5 Jul 8X0 8X8 8X0 All 

!«• sales 21311 Prev.Sales 24*50 
Prev. Dav Open Int.l 15383 off 438 
CpCOAtNYCSCEl 
10 metric tans-s per tan 

1000 May IDS 1043 1033 1840 

100 1060 J V I 1065 1047 1053 1065 

1515 1102 Sea 1095 1097 MU 18*6 

1535 1144 Doc 1137 1139 1127 110 

1538 H78 Mar 1166 110 1160 US 
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IWTERNATIOilAI. STOCKS 

Foreigners Can Benefit 
In Opening Swiss Market 

■By Jonathan Fnerbrin ger 

... • ■ •• . Nep York Tim* Service 

WIIZERLAND’S financial world is a rather exclusive 
place, stiD renowned for its secrecy. Bat it is starting to 
rartly in response to changes in stock markets 
t Europe and the world. In the process it is 




ahartHtacm outlook isnwre uncertain: 

_ “Switzerland has had a protected market,” said Donald W2- . 
kinson, president of the Swiss Hdvitia Fond, a closed-end * n « tpp1 
fundthat invests in Swiss stocks. “Switzerland is a fi rst-class, 

' economy with a -- 


'Switzerland is a 


with a Third World 
financial market ’ 


■•s. 


Wodd financial mar-, 

ket" 

. By U.S: . standards, the 
changes do not scon particu- 
larly far-reaching. But for 
Switzerland they axe quite 
radical. 

More fmancialmfotmation 

will be disclosed. For exam- 
ple; Roche, the chemical said drug co m p an y, is moving to bring 
its financial reporting in fine with generally accepted accounting 
principles in the United States. 

There will also be more liquidity as the country’s seven regional 
stock markets are pared down. By the end of this year, there 
should be only three madeets left Zurich, Geneva and Basel And 
these three are planning a joint comjnrtenzed trading system. 

Beginning with Nesdfc SA in 1988, more companies have been 
opening thor registered shares to foreign owners. Most Swiss 
companies have two. or three kinds of shares. The registered 
shares generally sell at lower prices than the others and give 
holders more rights. Sandoz Ltii, the health-care products com- 
pany, opened its registered shares to foreagnos just last week. 

In addition, changes are feeing discussed in the laws that limit 
f or ei g n ownership of Swiss companies arid in the way the stock 
exchanges are regulated. . 

The imp ending chang es are positive, Mr. Wflkmscra believes, 
but they will take time. So he .takes tbs long-term view that' 
investments in Switzerland should be given five years to pay off. 
That is longer than the Swiss Hdvitia Fund has been around. 

T HE HELVETIA FUND is the easiest way for the average 
investor in the United States to get into the Swiss market. 
One advantage of the fund is that about 50 percent of its 
holdings are in registered shares. 

But investors remember that this, is a dosed-end fund, 
winch means its stock price on the New York Stock Exchange is 
affected by two variables. One is the performance of the securities 
of the Swiss c ompanies the fund owns. The other factor is the' 
demand for the manes of the fund itself. 

If this demand rises high enough, the fund's shares sell at a 
l to the underiymg value of the stocks in the fund. As the 
‘ “ , the shares can sell af a discount. Buying shares at a 
premium opens the possibility of a fall in the stock price if 
Interest hi tfre fraud wanes even though the prices of the stocks in 
the fund are stable or rising. The fund was trading Monday at 
S1L50. ■ 

“What will happen in the shcHt tenn is cfifficnlt to say,” said 
Fchx Roveffi, vicepresident of Vontobd USA in New York, an 
■ffiiintft of Bank JT VontobeZ, a private Swiss bank. The stock 
market has already had a good run this year, with the Swiss 
Pe rforman ce Index rising I £.2 percent; - - 

One key issue is interest rates. The reports far February and 
March, which stowed inflation rising about 6 percent in the 
previous year, wot not encouraging, especially in the wake of a 
fnmg period of high interest rates that have slowed economic 


StiH, Switzerland has itostdf companies that do much of their 
business outside of Switzerland and will benefit this year firom the 
^ sadden tally in the dollar. 
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Subsidies 
In France 
Reviewed 

EC Study Targets 
6 State Concerns 

Rtuun 

BRUSSELS —The EC Commis- 
sion has instructed the French gov- 
ernment to prove that it is not bail- 
ing out businesses illegally with 
subsidies channeled through six 
leading state companies, a Com- 
mission spokesman said on Mon- 
day. 

The Commission, the executive 
body of the European Community, 
is investigating whether the six 
companies are supplying other 
businesses with state funds, the 
spokesman said 

The six state-owned companies 
involved in the inquiry are Rb&ne- 
Poulenc SA, Sodete Natkmale Elf 
Aquitaine, Fechiney SA, Thomson 
SA, Electricii£ de France and £n- 
treprise Mini&re et Qiimique. 

A letter aridng the Paris govern- 
ment to cooperate with the investi- 
gation was released by the EC 
Commission on Monday. 

The release of the letter marked 
the be ginning of what is expected 
to be another bitter round in an EC 
dispute with France over state in- 
vestment in industry. 

Earlier tins month, the EC com- 
missioner in charge of competition 
policy, Sir Leon Brhtan. said he 
would review plans by the French 
government to pump $1.1 billion 
into two large state-owned compa- 
nies, the computer firm Compagnie 
des Machine s BuQ and the defense 
and consumer electronics group 
Thomson. 

The French industry minister, 
Roger Faroox, said that funds were 
a down payment on the “industrial 
policy” that he said Europe needed 
to preserve its electronics industry 
from larger global competitors. 

However, the Commission can 
block state subsidies if it deter- 
mines that they would give a com- 
pany an unfmr edge over rivals 
within the EC 

EC officials said that Sir Leon 
saw the Boll case, inpaitkular, as a 
litmus test far the Commission. 

Last year. Sir Leon forced 
France to recoup more than $1 bil- 
lion given to the state-controlled 
cannaker Renault SA. 

The spokesman said Monday 
that tbe CcHumission was 1 asking 
Fiance about subsidized loans, 
purchases and other services riven 
by leading stair companies to firms 
in poor regions. 

Paris his maintained this was 
not illegal state aid, saying that the 
state companies made such deci- 
sions independently and used their 
own money. 

But the Commission’s position is 
that stato-owned companies do not 
have such autonomy, and that their 
money is, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, the stale's money, the spokes- 
man «Med- 


AT&T and NEC Pool Chips 


By David E. Sanger 

fJev York Times Service 

TOKYO — In the latest allian ce between U.S. 
and Japanese chip makers to offset the tremendous 
cost of developing advanced semiconductors. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. announced 
Monday that it would join forces with NEC Corp. 
to explore new manufacturing processes. 

The agreement appears significantly broader 
than past irans- Pacific allian ces, because it focuses 
on a technology that will be used in a wide variety 
of different chips, for use in eveiyihing from digi- 
tal telephones to high-definition television. 

Officials from both companies said they expect- 
ed to be producing the first chips using the new 
processes uy mid- 1995. 

The alliance appears to further muddy the strat- 
egy being pursued by the largest American chip- 
makers. Companies nke AT&T are major contrib- 
utors to Sematech, a U.S. consortium of 
chi p mak ers that excludes foreign firms and is in- 
tended to develop manufacturing processes that 
can restore the competitiveness erf the UJS. semi- 
conductor industry. 

But those same companies are raring into alli- 
ances with the Japanese, saying that they can no 
longer afford the cost of developing new genera- 
tions of semiconductors by themselves. 

“This agreement is going beyond what we are 
doing in Sematech,” said David Hytha. the manag- 
ing director of AT&T Microelectronics. “There are 
only a Tew U.S. giants in this kind of technology, 
and we are one of them. But we have to realize that 
all of us are mortal.” 

Mr. Hytha said, however, that AT&T had in- 
formed both Sematech and U.S. government offi- 
cials about the pending deal with NEC, and “they 
all gave it their blessing.” 


AT&T has existing research and manufacturing 
arrangements with NEC. Japan's biggest semicon- 
ductor manufacturer. It also has a separate, less 
extensive affiance with Mitsubishi Electric. But 
this agreement appears to be among the broadest, 
involving more fundamental technology. 

Its goal is to devdop the process to manufacture 
chips with circuit lines as narrow at 0.35 microns, 
or about 250 times thinner than the width of a 
human hair. The most advanced chips now have 
circuit lines of just under 1 micron. By narrowing 
the lines, far more circuits, and thus far more 
capability, can be packed on a single silicon chip. 

For U.S. companies, the process technology to 
develop advanced chips has been particularly elu- 
sive. Most of the makers of critical chipmakjng 
equipment are Japanese — two of the leaders are 
Nikon and Canon — and they tend to do most or 
the development work with Japanese chipmakers. 

Increasingly. American executives say that un- 
less they form alliances with Japanese companies, 
they will not have early access to forthcoming 
cbipmaking technology. 

In the first phase of the agreement, the two 
companies will jointly work on a number of tech- 
nologies. both in Japan and at AT&T Microelec- 
tronics facilities. Later, the companies said they 
may consider building a plant together. 

NEC will receive technology from the deal but it 
wifi also gain considerable political benefits. 

The United States and Japan are still negotiat- 
ing an extension of the five-year pact on semicon- 
ductor trade that expires this summer. American 
officials have suggested that an agreement on how- 
to extend the pact could come as early as this week. 
The key issue now is how to word a provision that 
sets a market-share target for American companies 
selling chips in the Japanese market 


NCR Stock Rises 
Amid Caution on 
New AT&T Bid 


Compiled b v Oar Staff Fnm Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Stock in NCR 
Corp. rose moderately Monday 
and shares of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. fell as traders 
showed caution about whether 
AT&Ts sweetened takeover offer 
for the computer company would 
succeed. 

AT&T now says it would pay the 
equivalent of S1 10 a share, or S7.48 
billion, in a slock swap for the 
computer maker. 

NCR said its chairman, Charles 
E. Exley. was conditionally pre- 
pared to recommend accepting the 
offer if the company could be as- 
sured that the value of the transac- 
tion would be S 110 a share when 
the deal closes. 

NCR shares finished up 55.25 at 
5102. while AT&T ended down 
S12Z5 at 536.125. Both were among 
the most active stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Traders saw reason for doubts 
about a quick deal because NCR 
shares were trading well below the 
AT&T offer price. Some also fo- 
cused on NCR’s reservations about 


European Computers: Will They Crash? 


By Steven Greenhouse 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — Europe’s computer 
makers, ootmnscled by their Amer- 
ican and Japanese competitors, are 
desperately fighting for survival. 
They are laying off thousands as 
they struggle to cut tbdr losses, but 
some analysts say most of them will 
other collapse or sell out to com- 
petitors overseas. 

“The game is pretty much lost,” 
stud Donan Foyil, who follows Eu- 
ropean computer companies for 
UBS Phillips & Drew in London. 
“If s just a matter of time before 
they disappear.” 

Many European officials fear 
that the disappearance of Europe's 
computer makers would weaken 
other industries, including automo- 
biles, aerospace and consumer elec- 
tronics. 

Many Europeans were appalled 
in July when the Fujitsu group of 
Japan bought 80 percent of Brit- 
ain’s leading computer maker. In- 
tematianal Computers Ltd. 

“We want to keep the European 
industry European," said FDjppo 
Maria Pandolfi, technology com- 
missioner of the European Com- 
munity. 

’Showing bow far governments 
are willing to go, France recently 
pledged more than $1 billion to 
shore up the capital of Compagnie 
des Machines Bull and help pay for 
its research. Bull, France's largest 
computer manufacturer, had a $1.2 
billion loss in 1990. 


A Computer Industry Feels the Squeeze 


Shares of Western Europe's 
personal computer market 
.for 1990, hi percent 
Commodtoro' ' 
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‘Siemens ami Nixdorf merged in early 1990. 



The New Yak Tam 


Nixdorf Computer AG had a 
loss of 5600 million in 1989 before 

AG as an alternative to bankrupt- 
cy. On Monday, Siemens Nixdorf 


Infonnalionssysteme reported a 
380 milli on DM ($221.4 million) 
loss for the first half. (Page 16) 
Philips NV, the Dutch electron- 
ics giant, has laid off a third of the 


workers in its money-losing, com- 
puter division as part of a compa- 
nywide revamping that led to a 
52.25 billion loss last year. 

Oliveni SpA, Italy's flagship 
computer company, has reacted to 
declining profits by laying off 7.000 
workers. 

Europe's manufacturers are be- 
sieged by U.S. competitors, who 

draw encouragement from comput- 
er prices that often are 50 percent 
higher than in the United States. 

Europe's $45 billion computer 
market also is expected to grow 
faster than the more mature U.S. 
market Compaq Computer Corp. 
said that its sales in Europe soared 
50 percent last year. 

Some analysts say Europe’s com- 
puter makers wifi remain far be- 
hind the Americans and Japanese 
in efficiency and innovation. 

Since Europe’s manufacturers 
are far smaller, they have far less 
money for research and develop- 
ment. The combined computer 
sales of Europe’s four lea ding com- 
puter companies are just one-third 
that of IBM Corp. Siemens-Nix- 
dorf, Europe’s largest computer 
maker, ranks just fifth in world- 
wide computer sales. 

The growing market for personal 
computers is enhancing the Ameri- 
can advantage. Led by IBM, the five 
largest sellers of personal computers 
in Europe in 1990 were American. 

While the Continent's top com- 

See COMPUTERS* Page 16 


This Dogfight May Down Some U.S. Plane Makers 
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By Steven Pearlstein 

W ashingt o n Peat Service 

WASHINGTON — At the end 
ctf tto Korean War there were more 
than a dozen U.S. companies vying 
to make fighter, bomber and attack 
planes for the military. 

By 1980 there were seven. 

And as consequence of a con- 
tract the Air Force is expected to 
award Tuesday, the number could 
dwindle by two or three more. 

The contract is for America’s 
next-generation jet fighter, the Ad- 
vanced Tactical Fighter, worth an 
estimated $65 bfiton over the next 
10 to 15 years. It is hkeiy to be the 
biggest and most glamorous piece 
of aircraft business awarded by the 
Pentagon in the 1990s. 

Two competing teams — Nar- 
► Corp. and McDonnell Doug- 
las Corp. on one side, Lockheed 
Corp, Boeing Co. and General Dy- 
namics Corp. on the other — have 
each committed their best engi- 
neers, latest technology and $1 bu- 
Hon of thor own money in a five- 
year, winner-take- all competition. 

“Without ATF, it will be diffi- 
cult for anyone to sustain a long- 
term position in the fighter busi- 
ness,” said B. Daniel Pinick, 
president erf the defense division at 
Boring, which is trying to return to 
the fighter business after an ab- 
sence of more than 50 years. 

“In the future, I see one, two, 
even three companies either going 
out of the business or downsizing 
significantly,” predicted Lock- 
heed’s riiarnnarv, Daniel Tcflep. 

High-stakes flyoffs Eke this have 
become the catalysts in a survival- 
oMhe-fitlest process that is s hrink - 
ing and reorganizing the defense 


industry in response to scaled-back 
Pentagon budgets. By the end of 
this year, the aerospace industry 
expects to have lost one- third of the 
muitaiy aircraft workers it had just 
four years ago, or 165,000 jobs, 
with more cuts expected. 

Pentagon spending cm aircraft, 
adjusted for inflation, will have 
dropped from $48 WBioin a year in 
1985 to $16 billion in tins fiscal 
year. It is no coincidence that only 
two of the five companies in the 
ATF competition —Lockheed and 
Northrop — made a profit last year 
in their mili tary aircraft business. 

Winning the ATF contract, how- 
ever, Looks to be more a matter of 
survival than a guarantee of growth 
and profit At its peak, ATF pro- 
duction wQl amount to only 48 air- 
craft a year, and even that will have 
to be spread among various team 
memb ers and subcontractors. 

What makes the ATF vital to 
many companies, according to 
those involved, is the chance to 
stabilize employment, master the 
latest technology, recoup develop- 
ment expenses and build up a pool 
of profits to finance a credible en- 
try into the next competition. 

For the losers, Tuesday’s an- 
nouncement is expected to set off a 
scramble for research projects, con- 
tracts to upgrade existing fighters 
— a big part of future Pentagon 
budgets — and a less glamorous 
role as specialized subcontractors. 

Bat many in the industry now 
question whether this Darwinian 
process of natural selection will 
leave enough companies to ensure 
the kind of innovation and cost- 
competition the Pentagon always 
has taken for granted. 

“The problem is that the criteria 


use to pick a team to 
the ATF may be different 
than the criteria for {ticking the 
best supplier for the next 40 years,” 
said Robert Costello, former un- 
dersecretary of defense for acquisi- 
tion. 

“I don’t see anybody thinking 
about what special steps you take 
to preserve the capacities of the 
losers,” added Gordon Adams, di- 
rector erf the Defense Budget Pro- 
ject, a Pentagon watchdog group. 

Northrop and its partner. Mc- 
Donnell Douglas, have positioned 
themselves as the committed and 
experienced fighter makers in tbe 


ATF contest — and thus the team 
with the most to lose. 

McDonnell Douglas makes the 
F-15 and, with Northrop, produces 
the Navy’s multi-use Lighter, the 
F/A-18. The complex computer 
systems and highly trained techni- 
cians used by Northrcm to build its 
stealthy B-2 bomber also were used 
in designing and producing the YF- 
23 “Gray Ghost," its prototype in 
the ATF competition. 

“This is our mainline business," 
said Northrop's chairman, Ken 
Kresa. 

Mr. Kresa contrasted his team 
with his ATF competitors, which 
have charted a different route to 


survival in the aerospace business. 
Lcx^heed has its varied product 
lines in space technology and mis- 
siles, Boeing has its giant commer- 
cial airliner business and General 
Dynamics has interests in subma- 
rines, missiles and helicopters. 

For these and other aerospace 
companies, the ATF selection may 
not he the do-or-die event many 
have portrayed it to be. 

“In the future, I think the edge 
will go to the companies that are 
diversified," said Jacques Gansler, 
author of several books on the de- 

See FIGHTER, Page 16 


price guarantees offered by AT&T. 

The communications giant 
launched its hostile takeover bid in 
December and had been offering 
590 a share in cash, or S6.I2 billion. 
In his latest assessment, Mr. Exley 
said that his company was worth 
$110 a share. 

In its latest offer. AT&T is tak- 
ing advantage of a recent rise in i^ 
stock price. It said Sunday night it 
would exchange 2.943 shares of its 
stock, based on the Friday close of 
$37,375. for each NCR share. 

Tbe AT&T proposal includes a 
"collar” designed to provide some 
protection to NCR shareholders if 
AT&T’s slock price drops before 
the deal doses. 

If the average price of AT&T 
stock exceeded $37,375 during a 
20-day period prior to an NCR 
shareholder vole on the merger. 
NCR stockholders would receive 
the number of AT&T shares equal 
to $ 1 10 per NCR share but not less 
than 2.803 AT&T shares. 

If the average price of AT&T 
stock should fall below $37,375 
during the 20-day period prior to 
the NCR stockholder vote, NCR 
stockholders would receive up to 
3.099 AT&T shares for every share 
of NCR. 

NCR shareholders would be 
guaranteed the $110 per share of- 
fered as long as AT&T stock stayed 
above $35.50. 

The NCR spokesman said the 
offer appeared to afford NCR 
shareholders inadequate protection 
agains t a drop in the price of 
AT&T stock. This is of particular 
concern considering a sharp run-up 
that has seen AT&T shares gain 
more than 10 percent since Apnl 1. 

NCR advisers said they want the 
collar to be strengthened. But a 
spokeswoman for AT&T said that 

See BED, Page 12 


Daimler 
Is Hit by 
Currencies 

Reiam 

STUTTGART — Daimler-Benz 
AG, Germany's biggest industrial 
group, on Monday reported that its 
operating profit fell 10 percent last 
year because of adverse currency 
changes, but a lower tax bill helped 
boost net profit by 5.9 percent. 

Following a supervisory board 
meeting, the company said group 
net profit rose to 1.8 billion Deut- 
sche marks ($1.05 billion) in 1990 
from a comparable 1.7 billion DM 
in 1989. An extraordinary one-time 
gain from an accounting change 
made net profit 6.81 billion DM in 
1989. 

Group sales rose abont 5 per- 
cent, to 85.5 billion DM, from 81.3 
billion. They were bolstered by 
strong sales in Germany and the 
rest of the European Community. 

The company declined to reveal 
specific opnatiDg profit figures or 
make a forecast for the current 
year. A spokeswoman said final 
1990 figures would be released at 
the company’s annual news confer- 
ence on May 14. 

D aiml er made a group operating 
profit of 10.1 billion DM in 1989. 

Daimler said its automotive unit, 
Mercedes-Benz AG, generated 
most of its 1990 proGL The elec- 
tronics unit AEG AG lost 205 mil- 
lion DM. 
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ALO AEROLEASING 


Genova: (022)798 45 10 
Zurich : (01) 8143700 
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NASDAQ 

HeiUMqr'tPrteM 

NASDAQ prices as of 4 p.m. New York time. 
This list compiled by the AP. consists of the 1.000 
most traded securities in terms of dollar value, tt Vs 
updated twfoe s year. 
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Breaking the code: Your key to colorful American English! 
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After two weekB of walking a tightrope, 
weBQtiniwderffteiCTTie. 


i:&SMS£ 


Don’t holdy our breath 

until outfit forks over. 


How inthe world 
can tve publish so much 
interiuitUmal news? 


London 
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Toronto 
Caribbean 
Mexico City 
Managua 
San Salvador 
Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires 


IDIOMS, SLANG & COLLOQUIAL EXPRESSIONS 
OF MODERN AMERICAN SPEECH. 



Madrid 
Geneva 
Rome 
Warsaw : 
Budapest 
Moscow 
Jerusalem. £ 
Cairo •" 
Abidjan 
Nairobi . . . 
Johannesburg 
New Delhi 


Bangkok 


Beijing 


Tokyo 


Two easy-to-use dictionaries, co-published bv the 
International Herald Tribune and the National Textbook 
Company of Chicago, contain more than 18,000 references 
to the kind of colorful American language you and vour 
family hear in the movies, on television, on college 
campuses or in the streets — and read in interviews and 
news reports in your favorite newspaper. Expressions so 
special you rarely find them in standard dictionaries. 

Compiled by lexicographer Richard A. Spears, 

Ph. D.. ail the entries are cross-referenced for both form and 
meaning, and the origin of expressions is included when 
known. 

The set is an essential reference, tool for anyone who 
deals with the United States and with Americans on a 
regular basis. And it's a supergift idea for anyone interested 
in the animated language of America today, including 
students and business executives. Order today fortimelv 
delivery. 

■. ’The Dictionary' of American 
Slang and Colloquial 
Expressions” and "Tlie American 
Idioms Dictionary” — 
hardcover twin volumes in a 
handsome case (16x24 cm/6x9 in. 
900 pages. Price 300 French 
francs (U.& $54.95) plus postage. 


Phrase- Finder index allows you to find anv expression in 
the dictionary even if you know only one or two kev 
words of the phrase. Partially remembered expressions 
are quickly located. 

Each entry 1 hasaJ least two sample sentences illustrating 
the wav in which the expressions are used. 

Notes of caution are included where material is 
inflammatory or taboo. 

Includes aids to pronunciation. 


g 4 IMERVOIIIVU . * 

Hcralp^^enbunc. 

M* n «,ivv.Mih.«in.» »■■ r-i 

Book Division. 181 AvenueCh.-de-Gaufle, 92521 Neully Cedes, France 

Please send me copies of the 2-volume, boxed set of 

DIGTIONARIESOF AMERICAN IDIOMS, SLANG AND COLLOQUIAL 
EXPRESSIONS at 300 French francs (U.S. $54.95) each, plu 
postage: 33 francs ($6) each in Europe; 66 Irancs ($12) eacn 
outside Europe. 

Payment ts by cxed it card on ly.M major credit cards are accepted. 
(French residents may pay by check infrancs.) 

Rease charge Pj Access 0 Amax 0 MasterCard 

my credit card: 0 Eurocard LJ Diners 0 Visa 

CARDN* 


We get around. 


The New York Times maintains foreign bureaus 
i in the 26 cities shown above. 

These bureaus generate thousands of stories 
a year. More than three pages of international 
news appear in The Times on an average 
weekday. And some five pages on an average 
Sunday. 

Quality goes hand in hand with quantity. 


In each of the last three years, correspondents . 
of The New York Times have won Pulitzer' " 
Prizes — U-S. journalism’s highest honor — for 
“distinguished reporting on international 
affairs.” . 

The bottom line? When it comes to voicing 
informed opinion on global matters, it’s 
obvious that our readers travel in the best 
of circles. 
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Basil Bicknell 
Managing Director 
International Advertising 


SIGNATURE 

(MceSU i tv a**canlfurtas&.‘ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/CODE/COUNTRY 


Peterlrby Nick DiGiovanni 

London Bureau Ltd. 229 West 43d Street - 

London International Press Centre New York New York intvtA 

7 6 Sh P c ^ ne ' London EC4A3JB (2 1 2) 5 56-1 70? • 

(44-71)936-3322 - uujjwius . 
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Siemens Net Cains 6% in Half 


MUNICH — Siemens AG said 
Monday its group net profit rose 6 
percent in its first half despite a big 
loss at its new computer subsidiary. 

The electronics giant also report- 
ed strong orders from eastern Ger- 
many as the region struggles to 
modernize its antiquaiea infra- 
structure. Those orders helped on- 
set a slowdown in key export mar- 
kets, where recession dampened 
demand. 

Group net rose to 793 milli on 
Deutsche marks ($462 million) in 


the six months ended March 31, 
from 749 million DM a year earlier. 
Sales rose 9 percent, to 33.1 billion 
DM from 30.4 billion. 

Siemens Nixdorf Informs tions- 
sy steme AG, created when Siemens 
took over loss-making computer 
maker Nixdorf Computer AG last 
October, made a loss of 380 milli on 
DM in the first half. 

SNI — Europe's largest comput- 
er maker — said last month it ex- 
pected a loss in its first full year of 
operations. 


Ratners Profit Drops 7.7% 
But Market Share Grows 


LONDON — Britain's biggest 
jewelers, Ratners Group PLCT re- 
ported Monday that 1990 pretax 
profit declined 7.8 percent from the 
year earlier, to £1 12.06 million 
($193 million), and it said it was 
trimming its work force by 5 per- 
cent in Britain and the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, the company said 
it was coping well in difficult eco- 
nomic times. It said the latest re- 
sults were up 3.5 percent if the 
effects of property sales were ex- 
cluded. 

“The group is now in an unri- 
valed position to achieve its strate- 
gic objectives of a 50 percent mar- 
ket share in the U.K. and a 10 
percent market share in the U-S-,” 
said the chairman, Gerald Ratner. 

Ratners said revenue in the fi- 


nancial year that ended Feb. 2 was 
£1.1 1 billion, up from £898.10 mil- 
lion in 1989. The company an- 
nounced a final dividend of 7.6 
pence, up from from 15 pence last 
year. 

Despite the recession in Britain, 
the company said it increased its 
market share to 33 percent from 30 
percent in 1990. Ratners said it 
now had 1,000 stores and a market 
share of 5 percent in the United 
States, generating 36 percent of 
sales and 41 percent of operating 
profit 

Half the 1,000 jobs that are to be 
elimina ted have been cut already, 
and the rest will be cut by the end 
of July, the company said. It said it 
was hoped that 80 to 90 percent of 
the job cuts could be achieved by 
attrition. So far, the company said, 
fewer than 100 employees have 
been laid off. 


The subsidiary's sales and orders 
rose above year-earlier levels in the 
second quarter, Siemens said. But 
for the entire first half, orders were 
down 5 percent from a year earlier 
at 5.7 billion DM, and sales were 
off a sharp 1 7 percent at 5. 1 billion. 

The merger of the former Nix- 
dorf Computer AG and the former 
information systems division of 
Siemens into SNI is making good 
progress, but the integration is nat- 
urally not finished yet," SNI said. 

It said the logistics of the two 
computer firms still had not been 
merged completely — one major 
factor dampening sales. 

Siemens’s group domestic orders 
rose by more than 30 percent in the 
first half, to 18.7 billion DM, 
buoyed by demand from the for- 
mer East Germany. The company 
received orders of 1.4 billion DM 
for the modernization of eastern 
Germany’s infrastructure. 

Foreign orders edged up only 6 
percent to 22.7 billion DM. Orders 
would have been flat without the 
first-time consolidation of new 
holdings such as SNI and Plessey 
Go„ which Siemens took over joint- 
ly with General Electric Co. of Brit- 
ain last year. 

Overall, group incoming orders 
rase 15 percent to 41.4 billion DM. 
Siemens said roughly half of the 
overall rise in orders was due the 
consolidation of SNI and Plessey. 

Siemens said its public commu- 
nications, energy and medical tech- 
nology divisions reported above- 
average growth in orders in the Gist 
six months. 

The transportation technology 
division also benefited from strong 
domestic demand, Siemens sakL 

Siemens gave no forecast for or- 
ders or sales for the full year. 


U.K Sales 

Up 3.7% 

In March 


Cvmpikd by 0& Staff From Dupatcha 

LONDON — British retail 
sales rose by 3.7 percent in 
March, the steepest jump in 12 
years, but the government sa<d 
the unexpected jump stemmed 
mainly from special factors. 

The Central Statistical Of- 
fice said a consumer rush 
ahead of an April 1 increase in 
value-added tax, to 17.5 per- 
cent from 15 percent, fueled 
the surge in sales. The increase 
was the biggest for any month 
since June 1979. That surge 
also preceded a rise in VAT. 

The fact that the Easter 
holiday period fell in March 
also boosted sales, the statisti- 
cal office said. 

Analysts bad expected a rise 
of only around 0.3 percent, but 
the foreign exchange and stock 
markets showed little reaction 
to the figures. 

For the first three months of 
the year, sales volume was 
down 0.6 percent from the 
same perioa in 1990. 

A survey by the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry found 
that retail sales edged above 
year-earlier levels in March for 
the first time this year, and 
most retailers expected to see 
volumes continuing to grow in 
April, although at a slower 
rate. Still, retailers continued 
to view the level of sales as 
poor. (AFP. Reuters) 


Agnellis to Lift Stake 
In Parent of Perrier 



RruUTS 

PARIS — A unit of the Agnelli 
family ’s international holding com- 
pany has an option to push its stake 
in Exor, the concern that controls 35 
percent of Source Perrier SA, above 
20 percent, the French stock ex- 
changes association said Monday. 

Tnfin BV, the Dutch arm of the 
Agnellis’ IFINT SA, has an option 
to boy 7.88 percent of the capital in 
Exor and 7.78 percent of the voting 
rights, the French association said. 

The association — known as 
SBF — said that with the option, 
Trifin is considered under French 
law to have raised its stake in both 
Exor’s capital and voting rights to 
above 20 perc en t. If the option 
were exercised, Trifin would hold 
2 1 37 percent of Exor’s capital and 
voting rights, the SBF said. 


GEC-Alsthom 
Wins Train Deal 

Com fhkd bp Our Slaff From Dispatches 

PARIS — The Frencfa-British 
consortium GEC-Alsthom has won 
a contract to develop and make 100 
double-decker trains for the French 
high-speed rail network, the state 
railway company said Monday. 

The total contract, which in- 
cludes firm orders for 45 trains of 
two engines and eight cars each, 
with an option for 55 more, is 
worth more ihan 10 billion francs 
(1-73 billion). 

The new doubledecker trains 
would nm on the existing high- 
speed TGV network. friFP. Reuters) 


Exor is the bolding company of 
Source Perrier, the producer of 
sparkling mineral water. 

The Agndli-coiitrollcd IFINT is 
controlled by Institute) Fmanziario 
Industrial of Turin, which is the 
largest shaf rimMw in the Italian 
carmaker Fiat Sp A with about 40 
percent. 

On Jan. 15, Exor said IFINT 
would take a 13 5 percent stake in 
its capital through a capital in- 
crease, and that Corinne Mentzdo- 
pooka, whose family is the major 
shareholder in Exor, would reduce 
her stake to 18.6 percent from 2&9 
percent, giving her 19.8-percent of 
the voting rights. 

Ms. Mentzetopoulous, who con- 
trols Sodfetfc Soparexo, was to re- 
ceive a stake in IFINT in return, 
and the French and Italian holding 
companies were to be repres e nted 
on each others' boards. 

On Jan. 25, the SBF said IFINT 
controlled 11.48 percent of Exor’s 
voting rights and that Ms. Mentze- 
lopoulos had reduced her direct 
and indirect share of Exor voting 
rights to 19.40 percent 

At that time the SBF said IFINT 
had 62S25 stock warrants giving it 
access to 125,850 Exor shares. 

The decision by Ms. Mcmtzdo- 
poulous to reduce her Exor stake 
came as Perrier was recovering 
from a scare that slash ed sales of its 
popular mineral water. 

Perrier last year recalled the 
green bottles of its water worldwide 
after traces of the chemical benzene 
were found in some bottles of the 
product The company set aside 435 
miffion French francs last year to 
cover the costs of the recafl. 
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Romania Limits Hard Currency Sales 


BUCHAREST — Romania is to 
bar shops from s elling goods far 
hard currency starting May 3 as 
pan of the government's program 
fen 1 the convertibility of the leu, tbe 
central governor said Monday. 

Mugur Isarescu, governor of the 
National Bank, said, “Local cur- 
rency will be the only l^gal method 
of payment, except in duty-free 
shops, free zones, payments made 


by dmkrniaB and at airports ancf " 
ports. 

Her also announced that new 
high-denomination bank notes 
would be introduced, including a ' 
500 Id note (worth $830 at the 
official exchange rate) next mouthi ' 
and a 1,000 fei note later in tbe 
year. 

Foreign exchange controls will ; 
be introduced next mon th that will . 
limit Romanians to carrying no 
more tfum SI, 000 in hard currency f 
and 2JXJ0 Id an each trip abroad.- 


COMPUTERS: Is This Weak European Industry Headed for a Crash? FTGHTER: For Losing Bidders , This Could Be Their Last Competition ; Ijjjj 


t i In 


COBtfamcd from first finance page) 
purer makers are sustaining heavy 
losses, IBM, with 12 factories in 
Europe, had European earnings of 
$2.98 billion last year, almost half 
of the company’s total profit 
But with European economies 
slowing, IBM said that tbe Conti- 
nent had contributed to its dismal 
first-quarter results. The company 
is trimming its European staff. 

Still, many American companies 
are having greater success abroad 
than at home. 

“If you want to know where the 
major U.S. personal computer 
firms are nuking money these 
days, it’s not in the U.SL," said John 
Sculley. chairman of Apple Com- 
puter Inc. “There really is no Euro- 
pean computer industry. So we are 
doing well there.” 

The Europeans have been handi- 


capped by a late start. Key inven- 
tions that originated in the United 
Slates took years to cross the At- 
lantic. The European manufactur- 
ers also developed in small domes- 
tic markets that gave them few 
economies of scale. 

As the companies fell further be- 
hind IBM, several countries 
merged their small computer mak- 
ers into single national champions, 
upon which the governments lav- 
ished orders. Nurtured, tbe Euro- 
pean companies felt little need to 
keep up with advances developed 
in the highly competitive U.5. mar- 
ket 

“I am profoundly convinced that 
the origin of the weakness of Euro- 
pean industry is fragmented mar- 
kets and short-sighted protectionist 
policies.” said Carlo de Benedetu. 
chairman of Olivetti. 


Fragmented markets mean large 
bureaucracies for small domestic 
bases, marketing staffs for each Eu- 
ropean country, and extra work 
adapting computers for Spanish or 
Italian companies. 

Many industry experts say Euro- 
pean companies must work togeth- 
er more closely or even merge. 

“If the Europeans don't want to 
disappear, they have to form alli- 
ances among themselves," said 
Francis Loren iz, chairman of BulL 
Twenty years ago, European 

fcLMdOlivSti^tofonn one giant 
company, but these producers 
failed to agree on who would nm it 
Now every European computer 
mak er seems to think the others are 
too iB to be partners. Olivetti s 
talks with I CL and Philips have 
collapsed. 


Still, there are some small joint 
ventures, like an agreement be- 
tween Bull and Olivetti to make 
automated teller machines for 
banks. Under agreements with 
non-European producers. NEC 
Carp, erf Japan is helping to pro- 
duce Bull's largest mainframe, and 
Hitachi Ltd. is making some of 
Olivetti's most powerful machines. 

Each company is c harting a sur- 
vival strategy. 

Bull is taking a $600 million 
charge to lay off 20 percent of its 
workers and close 7 of its 13 fac- 
tories. The company has sought to 
reach global scale by acquiring the 
computer businesses of Honeywell 
Inc. and Zenith Electronics. 

Bull also has joined the manufac- 
turers who back open systems, 
which allow one computer maker’s 
hardware to be linked to another’s. 


(Continued from first finance page) 

fense industry. “For those that 
aren't, this will be a soul-searching 
period” 

“You hear that ATF is the only 
game in town, but we don't buy it,” 
said Sam Iacobellis, vice president 
and chief operating officer of 
Rockwell Corp., maker of the trou- 
bled B-l bomber and an ATF com- 
petition no-show. “Wc feel that 
with diversity we can weather 
peaks and valleys better than other 
companies” 

Rockwell, for example, produces 
parts for the Boeing 747 and 777 
commercial jetliners made of mate- 
rials called composites — materials 
similar to those to be used in the 
ATF. 

The number of Rockwell air- 
plane engineers has declined, but 


there is work for those who remain, 
desi gning and c on structing proto- 

r of two experimental planes: 
X-31 high- an gle-of -attack 
fighter that ran turn on a dim» 
while flying under stall conditions; 
and the X-30 aerospace plane, 
Much one day may fly into Earth 
orbit from regular airport nmways. 

Others, however, warn that no 
company can remain competitive 
simply by cobbling together re- 
search contracts for a trimmed- 
down design team, bat never actu- 
ally building planes. 

Only large-scale production con- 
tracts generate the profits and busi- 
ness base to sustain a wide-ranging 
research and development effort. 
And only long-term production al- 
lows a company to get the kinks out 
of its production processes — the 
key to reducing costs. 


“Application of a technology to 
a product is what keeps a work 
fence sharp," 1 said Walter Byriw, 
the head of the ATF team at Unit- 
ed Technologies Corp.’s Fran & 
WMtney Dmaon, which is com- 
peting with General Electric Ca in 
a separate engine competition. 
“Without that, you have to play 
catch-up.” 

Northrop has staked its future 
and its corporate ego on winning 
the lead position on airplane pro- 
grams. But being a prime contrao- 
toris not always what it used to be. 

McDonndl Douglas and Geaez- 
al Dynamics, for example, .recently 
discovered the negative ride of 
prime contracting when the Penta- 
gon canceled their development 
contract on die Navy’s new A-I2 
attackjjkne, and stuck the compa- 
nies with losses that could eventu- 


ally run into b3ftans of dollars. . 

irtrirheaA has $1 bilfittn at Stake ! 
in its dispute with the Pentagon 
over the cancdDation of the devd- ; 
opment contract for a Navy anti- < 
mhmarine plane, the P-7. 

Forty years ago a prime contrac- . 
tor often had responsibility for 70 
percent erf die work on a plane. ' 
Today it is lucky to have a third. . 

Because software and highly spe- ; 
gained advanced efectromcs now! 
accomzt fornxne than haff the cost ■ 
of each plane, prime contractors:/ 
have to rely cm major subcontrac- 
tors with fepWy refined dolk. 

The reap is that a number of, 
companies, including Martin Mari- 
etta Corp. and Hughes Aircraft' 
Co, have given op bmidmg air-! 
planes in favor of a gro w in g and- 
profitable business ™kmg dec- ' 
home subsystems. 
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nlflht. 104 pavilion*. Tbo vory boat of 
Naw York, Parla, Lina, Rows, Cairo, 
London, Baagkok and Tokyo. Parka, 
rlvara, tfrovaa, lakoa, trnn-llnnd avoaaao. 
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Don I ago, Coporaleaa and Ckarllo Ckaplla. 
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EXPO V 2 is tbe Universal Exposition in Seville, Spain. 
Tbe event of tbe century. And certainty tbe greatest fiesta 


t : 
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tbe word and start making your plans now. Don’t ndss tbe 
great fiesta -youll have tbe time of your life. Wflbebappyto 
send you all tbe information you’ll need. Just complete tbe 
coupon below and post it to EXPOIOURIST SERVICE. PQ Bat 
1992, 41080 Seville. Spain. Alternatively, consult your 
travel agent. We look forward to telling you all about it 
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l Cme^led by Om.Sbfff Front Dtopauba \ 

^VPi« BEUIpKx.T^.ArrsoBk*. official 
M warned Monday that the brakes 
w had to be pot on Qnna’s economy 

■ Uv to protect, a fragile re co ver y and ‘ 
h ’ aroid nmawsy infla tion 
r«lje f, ■ “From last-year’s soilaWe.policy . 

of increasing demand to promote 
ccootmitcreoovejy, wejmBtinrii to 
c t.“‘ a policy of contrbllmg demand in a 

.. ’ <r planned way,” said ?hang Zhongji 

-Sv of. the State Statistical Bureau. - 
“The basis for a. sustained 
growth of the national economy is 
. rSd Q rather weak t^firagfle,” he said, 

.^5^ * Western ecoromute said that the. 

huge Chinese economy lad long. 
; ' f ■ lurched between boom and bust, 
but that it now appeared to be 
headed for a boom. ■ v. 

.^Y, During the first three months of 
this year; the economy showed 
some signs. of teoaveiy wjusn oom- 
4 pared with the first quarter of 1990 
when it shrank; 

Industrial-production grew 13.7 
? r - percent to 514 MBon yuan (S97.3 : 
billion) in the first quarter; for the 
'•> o period in 1990.it- was stagnant. . 

' Retail sales, once squeezed by a 
" c’^ ; now afl-bnt-abandoned austerity 
program, surged 13 percent. 

These figures appeared to con- 
1 firm a revival in consumer demand 
'■> after the economic slowdown 
: brought on by the harsh austerity 

t.”'** in e asnres imposed in late 1988.' 

iVx But a Western diplomat who 
> specialize in the Chinese economy 
ij* add Beijing had been unable- to 
deviraafonnafatoenditseconom- 
4 iciHs. 

” ‘Ttere are some good, cncoorag- 
-■ \Z Z - ing statistics, but they are just the 
veneer hiding a great deal of rot,” 
■/V he said. 

i-V Owrf among the wononiic cut 

!?'*■ prits are inefficient stale compa- 
tries, more than one- third of which 


or 


Beijing Confirms Policy: 
Yuanlsonthe Way Down 

Raaers 

B EIJING — The government formally confirmed Monday that ji 
was pursuing a policy of devaluing the yuan in small, frequent steps, 
in an effort to boost exports and curb imports. 

The announcement came two days after the yuan was devalued 
Saturday for the fifth time in two weeks. The currency now stands at 

5.2819 to the dollar. 

Zhang Zhongji of the State Statistical Bureau said that the 
devaluations were designed to “narrow the gap between the official' 
rate and the actual exchange rate” and to “promote the 
expansion of exports and reduce unnecessary imports.* 

-Since April 9, the currency has been devalued a cumulative 138 
percent. This has included a lowering the rate four times against the 
dollar arid once raising it against the U.S. currency from its previous 
value of 5.2090. 

Western economists have caSed the devaluations a significant 
move t h at has made the yuan more responsive to market movements. 


measures to guard against ihi< ten- 
dency." 

To protea against runaway in- 
flation, such as was seen in the late 
19S0s when prices rose 40 percent, 
Mr. Zhang also urged restraint in 
injecting new funds into the money 

Tff said that despite a record 
infusion of 250 bOhon yuan to 290 
billion yuan in loans to enterprises 
last year, demand for more money 
was “still vay high." 

He added, “When talking about 
inflation, we say there is still a 
potential risk if these calls for new 
Kinds or notes are not controlled." 

Mr. Zhang said it was difficult to 
project inflation levels for the 
whole year, although be conceded 
that prices would be “somewhat 


Japan May Permit 
Refiners to Expand 


are losing money because they are 
making goods that consumers do 
not want or cannot afford to buy. 

Mr. Zhang said inventories of 
poor quality, unwanted goods grew 
by 6 percent from the beginning of 
January until the end of February, 
or ll.o trillion yuan. 

“The problem of finished goods 
going straight into inventories is 
.still very serious,” he said. “We 
should not encourage looking only 
at output value or growth rates.” 
Mr. Zhang is director of the Sta- 
tistical Bureau’s General Statistical 


the main factor causing prob- 
lems in the production area was a 
pricing system that Mr. Zhang 
termed “not reasonable.” Retail 
prices for such goods as coal, oil 
and tobacco were bang kept artifi- 


cially krw, he said, and under the 
cost of production. 

Inflation held to 13 percent na- 
tionwide in the first quarter. But in 
the cities it was running at 6 per- 
cent, largely due to hi gh er trans- 
port and gas costs. Prices for ser- 
vices were 233 percent higher than 
the first quarter last year. 

Mr. Zhang said the statistics in- 
dicated that “a new tread of infla- 
tion has already begun to emerge" 

Demands from inefficient, loss- 
making enterprises for new loans 
should be rejected, be added. The 
state extended 35.1 biflioa yuan 
more in loans in March than in 
January. 

“There is a risk of inflation if 
calls for new credits are not con- 
trolled,” he said. “We most take all 


Inflation in 1990 was 2. 1 percent, 
the government has reported. 

The offidai said that state com- 
panies were squandering funds. 
Their spending on banquets, gifts 
and consumer goods for employees 
jumped 21.1 percent in the first 
quarter. 

Even at the end of last year, Wan 
Dianwu, senior fellow at the Re- 
search Institute of Commerce, was 
already warning that “the huge 
sum” of state funds “that has been 
provided to industry thus far could 
already be enough to induce a new 
round of inflati on." 

Last year's record harvest also 
was turning into bad news for the 
economy. Mr. Zhang said that 
many farmers had bear unable to 
sell all their grain from last year 
even as they were preparing for this 
year’s spring hariresr. 

“We must take swift action to 
take good care of buying the new 
grain, selling it and storing it,” he 
said. (Reuters, AP, AFP) 


Reuters 

TOKYO — Conscious of the 
need to reduce iu dependence on 
imported aQ products, Japan ap- 
pears set to reverse an eight-year 
policy of restraint and allow an ex- 
pansion of primary refining capaci- 
ty, industry sources said Monday. 

The Gulf war exposed Japan's 
vulnerability to imports and high- 
lighted the limitations of its refin- 
ery capacity, spurring calls among 
refinery companies hoe to increase 
Japan's topper, or primary refin- 
ing, capacity. 

Spot oil-product prices shot up 


Jakarta Tightens 
Rules on Listings 

Compiled by Our Staff Front Dtspatcha 

JAKARTA — The Jakarta stock 
exchange, criticized for not doing 
enough to protea investors, on 
Monday tightened disclosure regu- 
lations for firms seeking a listing. 

The Capital Markets Superviso- 
ty Board, a stale supervisory body, 
raid that beginning this week com- 
panies seeking listings would have 
to present financial reports for the 
past three years instead of two. 

They also must present to the 
board detailed information such as 
an analysis of their business risks 
and prospects. 

The rules also require listed com- 
panies to announce pubiidy all cir- 
cumstances that may affect the val- 
ue of their shares or policies within 
two working days. (Reuters, AFP) 


Huge Taiwan Building Plan Overshadows the Reconstruction of Kuwait 


By George Write 

Las Angeles Times Service 

A pbn by Taiwan to knprove infras- 
tuctnrc, the axvmmmeut and services 
carries a $300 bflfion price tag, overshad- 
owing Kuwait’s program for rebuilding 
after this Golf war. 

The government's plan is the most 
striking example of contracting opportu- 
nities in Asia, where gerrexmoenfs are 
beginning to set aside h^s&ms of mon- 
ey to resuscitate the environment, im- 
prove transportation *nd '"boost their 
powepgenaathtt capacity — outlays 
that are esseatialxar continued economic 
growth. '* 

- American companies have been 
streaming to to Middle East in a frantic 
quest fra up to S100 bsffion in construc- 


tion contracts to repair Kuwait ova- the 
next five years, a rebuilding program 
tooted as the most expensive in history. 

Meanwhile, Asian infrastructure 
spending could total as much as SI tril- 
lion over the neat 10 to 15 years, with 
US/ companies fikdy to get a significant 
portion, engineering executives say. 

The Taiwan government plan calls for 
spending over the neat six years to im- 
prove roads, phones, transit services and 
the environment, and to construct or re- 

a facilities fra industry, agriculture, 
i care and other services. 

“There’s been a large amount of pub- 
licity surrounding the opportunities in 
Kuwait, but for American firms the op- 
portunities in Taiwan may be more sig- 
nificant,” said Ray Sander, the Washing- 


ton-based director of commercial 
programs at the American Institute in 
Taiwan. 

While Kuwait has reportedly been 
slow to let contracts fra its rebuilding 
needs, many Asian nations have major 
projects in or near the bidding stage. 

More and more UJ3. companies, in- 
cluding Flow Darnel Ina, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Bechtel 
Coip., are looking east because the con- 
tracting oppor t u n ities in Aria exceed 
those m the Middle East and Europe, 
engineering industry executives say. 

“Asm will be No. 1 in infrastructure 
spending in the 1990s,” said John L. 
Moore, the Tokyo-based chief of Bech- 
tel's Asian operations. Taiwan’s plans are 
so large, he said, that some contractors 


will have trouble finding enough engi- 
neers and laborers. 

American companies will not win these 
contracts easily. Many U.S. companies 
would like better access to construction 
business in some Asian countries. 

U.S. companies will also face stiff 
competition from Asian companies — 
many of them based in tbe countries 
letting the contracts. Also, European 
companies are beginning to more aggres- 
sively seek construction deals in the Pa- 
cific Rim. 

However, many U.S. companies are 
already benefiting from tbe building bo- 
nanza in the Pacific Batin. 

For example, T hailand recently hired 
AT&T to expand telecommunications 
into unsaved areas. AT&T announced 


last week that it would also modernize 
T hailand 's phone system by installing 
optical fiber transmission systems. 

The export-oriented economies of 
Hong Kong and South Korea are also 
expanding and enhancing seaports and 
airports to sustain their trade growth. 
Hong Kong is p lanning to spend about 
'SI 63 billion for massive new airport fa- 
cilities. Greiner Engineering of Irving, 
Texas, and San Francisco-based Bechtel 
Group Inc. are part of a consortium that 
will manage tbe construction. 

Bechtel also just completed a planning 
study for a proposed new airport in Syd- 
ney. It also recently agreed to serve as 
project manager for the construction of a 
Dew $5 billion international airport near 
SeouL 
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faster than crude prices during the 
Gulf crisis and graphically illus- 
trated the shortage of primary re- 
fining facilities, particularly in 
Aria. Japan had beat getting about 
14 percent of its o3-producl im- 
ports from Kuwait before the war. 

“The global ofl situation changes 
every moment, and right now there 
is a need to increase topper capaci- 
ty here,” said Yuldo Okaya, chief 
economist with Japan's Institute of 
Energy Economics. 

Industry sources said that in 
reaching a decision on primary re- 
fining capacity, the Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry 
must address many other questions 
on Japan's energy policy. 

“It's not going to be a simple 
decision to make," said Masaioshi 
Shioiri, analyst with UBS/ Phillips 
& Drew International Ltd. The is- 
sue is closely linked with Japan's 
future energy demand, which is 
projected to grow at an annual rate 
of about 23 percent through the 
year ending March 1995. 

Analysts said Japan also needed 
to maintain friendly ties with Mid- 
dle East oil producers, especially 
Saudi Arabia. One industry analyst 
said Saudi Arabia was budding ex- 
port-oriented refineries and was in- 
terested in developing a market in 
Japan for its refined products. 

Japan depends on imports for 
about 20 percent of its refined 
product needs. Some 55 percent of 
product imports came from tbe 
Middle East in the year that ended 
in March 1990. 

MITI must offer dearer guide- 
lines in June when it is expected to 
issue its annual energy outlook. 
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Australia Details Plans 
To Sell Airline Stakes 


Reuters 

CANBERRA — The Australian 
government said Monday that it 
will sell ail of its domestic carrier 
Australian Airlines and 49 percent 
of the international carrier Qantas 
in two stages, first by a sale to 
“strategic buyers" and tbe rest by a 
public float. 

The sale of both airlines will be- 
gin immediately, comprising an ini- 
tial trade sale followed by a public 
float to seD any remaining equity, 
Finance Minister Ralph Willis said 
in a statement- He did not say spe- 
cifically how much of the two air- 
lines would be offered in the initial 
trade sale. 

The Australian government an- 
nounced last year that half of Qan- 
tas and all of Australian Airlines 
would be sold as part of a divest- 
ment of stale-owned assets. 

The trade sale is designed to en- 
courage foreign airlines to take 
stakes in the two Australian carri- 
ers and documentation for the sale 
will be drawn up ova the next 
couple of months, a government 
spokesman said- 

The government will then con- 
sider the offers and a sale is likely 
to go ahead near the end of ihis 
year, he added. 

Foreign airlines will be able to 
buy up to 40 percent of Australian 


Airlines and 35 percent of Qantas, 
the government spokesman said. 

The sale by public float — to 
institutions, the public or corpora- 
tions — of tbe remainder of Aus- 
tralian Airlines and tbe remaining 
14 percent of Qantas would follow, 
probably some lime next year. 

Tbe spokesman said Australia 
did not have a list of airlines it 
would prefer as buyers. 

Japan Airlines Co., Deutsche 
Lufthansa AG. British Airways 
PLC and AMR Corp.’s American 
Airlines are among potential buy- 
ers of Qantas, Qantas Chairman 
Bill Dix said recently. 


Mercian to Make Drugs 
With Chinese Partner 

Agence France-Presse 

TOKYO — Japan's major liquor 
producer, Mercian Corp., an- 
nounced Monday that it had set up 
a joint venture in China to manu- 
facture anti-cancer agents. 

Tbe joint venture, Shenzhen 
Main Luck Pharmaceutical Inc., is 
capitalized at $2.3 million, equally 
shared among Mercian, Shenzhen 
Pharmaceutical Factory and the 
Hong Kong trading rum Main 
Life Corp. Mercian is a unit of 
Ajinomoto Co. 


Tables include the nationwide prices up to 
the dosing on Wall Street and do not resect 
late trades elsewhere. Via The Associated Press 
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SPORTS 


Another Dawson Grand Slam 
Tops Another Losing Effort 


The Associated Press 

No matter how much Andre 
Dawson tries to save the Chicago 
Cubs, there's still no rebel 1 . 

Dawson hit his second grand 
slam home run in three games Sun- 
day. and again the Cubs wasted it. 
This time, Pittsburgh rallied for six 
runs in Lhe bottom of the I Ith in- 
ning to stun the Cubs, 13-12. 

Chicago led, 7-2, in the eighth, 
but the bullpen blew iL Dawson's 
slam in the top erf the 1 1th made it 
12-7. but that wasn't enough. 

On Friday night bis pinch-hii 
grand slam in (he ninth tied the 
score, but Pittsburgh bounced back 
to win. On Sunday, Don Slaught's 
two-run double off Mike Bielecki 
capped the Pirates’ six-run rally. 

“I’ve never seen a team come 
back twice like that" Slaught said. 
"It would have been hard to do that 


against a bailing practice pitcher. It 
was unbelievable." 

Relievers Paul Assenmacher. 
Dave Smith, Chuck McElroy. 
Heathcliff Slocumb and Bidecki of 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

the Cubs pitched five innings. They 
gave up 11 runs on i 1 hits. 

Dawson hit an RBI single early 
as the Cubs built a 7-2 lead. Pitts- 
burgh got four runs in the eighth, 
two on Bobby Bonilla’s homer that 
made him the 18th switch-hitter to 
hit 100 in the majors. 

In the ninth, the Pirates made it 
7-all on Gary Varsho’s two-out. 
pinch-hit double off Smith. 

“They’ve got to be asking bow 
many runs you have to put on the 
board to win, how big a lead do you 
need?" said Varsho. a former Cub. 

The Cubs went ahead in the Uth 


Chicago Black Shirts 
Win First at New Park 


The Associated Press 

The Chicago White Sox. willing 
to try just about anything to win 
their first game at the new Comis- 
key Park, switched to black uni- 
form tops instead of their new 
white ones and it worked. 

They finally won a game at Co- 
miskey Park when Lance Johnson's 
RBI single capped a two- run. two- 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

out rally in the ninth inning Sunday 
for a 5-4 victory over the Detroit 
Tigers. 

Chicago snapped its three-game 
losing streak and ended Detroit's 
four-game winning streak. The 
White Sox won their first six games 
of the season — all on the road. 

Detroit led. 4-3. with two outs in 
the ninth when Ozzie Guillen sin- 
gled off Paul Gibson and scored 
when right fielder Rob Deer 
dropped Scoli Fletcher’s fly ball for 
an error. Fletcher wound up on sec- 
ond and scored on Johnson's hit. 

Mariners 7, A’s 2 : Seattle com- 
pleted a three-game sweep of Oak- 
land as Ken Griffey Jr. sparked a 
five-run eighth inning with a sacri- 
fice fly in the Seattle Kingdome. 

The Mariners, who have won six 


straight after losing their first six. 
swept the A's for just the third lime 
in club history. The previous two 
were also at the Kingdome. April 9- 
11. 1985. and July 27-29. 1984. 

The A’s have dropped four 
straight games on the road for the 
first time since June 17-28. 1989. 
when they lost five straight. 

Brewers 11, Blue Jays 8: Robin 
Yount’s three-run homer with one 
out in the 10th inning won the 
game in Milwaukee after Toronto 
blew a five-run lead in Lhe eighth. 

With one out. Bill Spiers and 
Darryl Hamilton walked, and 
Yount hit Frank Wills 1 3-1 pilch 
over the left-field wall for his third 
homer of the season: two have been 
in extra innings. 

Twins 4, Angels 3: Right Gelder 
Max Venable’s error allowed Kent 
Hrbek to score the de-breaking run 
as Minnesota won in Anaheim. 
California, to snap its seven-game 
losing streak. 

Chili Davis led off with a single 
against Mark Eichhom and was 
forced on Hrbek 's grounder. Hrbek 
stole second when catcher John Or- 
ton mishandled a pitch-out and Ju- 
nior Ortiz followed with a single. 
Hrbek continued home when the 
ball bounced off Venable's glove. 


on Doug Dascenzo's RBI single off 
Bob Patterson, Dawson followed 
with his third home run of the sea- 
son and sixth career slam. 

But Socumb walked the first 
two Pirates in the 1 1th and Orlando 
Merced singled Jay Bell hit a two- 
run double off Bielecki, Andy Van 
Styke's sacrifice fly made it 12-10 
and Bonilla walked 

Barry Bonds, in a l-for-26 slump, 
had struck oat four times but be 
singled to put the Pirates a run back. 
With one out and the bases loaded, 
Slaught doubled to deep center. 

Dodgers 6, Padres 0: In Los An- 
geles. Darryl Strawberry homered 
for the first rime with the Dodgers 
while Ramon Martinez pitched a 
five-hitter and drove in two runs 
with a single. 

Strawberry's bascs-cmpty shot in 
the seventh inning off Rich Rodri- 
guez came in his 12th game and 
40th at-bat since signing a five- 
year, 520.25 milli on contract with 
the Dodgers. 

Martinez struck out nine and 
walked two in his sixth major 
league shutout. He had three last 
year in going 20-6. 

Giants 1. Astros 0: Rookie Steve 
Decker homered with two outs in 
the ninth inning to beat Houston in 
Candlestick Park. 

Mike LaCoss and Dave Righetti 
extended the Astros’ scoreless 
streak to 23 innings as the Giants 
completed a three-game sweep and 
posted consecutive shutouts for the 
first time since August 1989. 

Canfinals 7, Pfaflfies 6: In Sl 
L ouis. Ray Lankford scored from 
second base on a ground out in the 
10th inning when he bowled over 
catcher Darren Daulton and 
knocked the ball loose. 

The Cardinals, who trailed by 5- 
0 early, tied it in the ninth on Ger- 
ald Perry's RBI triple. 

Philadelphia lost for the seventh 
time in eight games. 

Mets 9, Expos 5: Kevin Elster 
homered and drove in four runs in 
Montreal as New York beat the Ex- 
pos for the fifth time in seven games. 

Vince Coleman got three hits 
and Gregg Jefferies drove in two 
runs for the Mets. 

Braves 3, Reds 2: In Atlanta, 
Deion Sanders led off the first in- 
ning with a triple and scored on 
Jeff Treadway's sacrifice fly, Greg 
Olson hit an RBI single in the 
fourth for a 2-1 lead and Olson 
doubled and Rafael Belli ard sin- 
gled home in the seventh. 



important that nobody else has.” 

Embassy Row and an international community of 
150,000. 

Baseball faces enormous, increasing revenue needs. 
Financial uncertainty permeates the game. Where 
does the sport turn' for cash? How about Tokyo, 
Mexico City, Copenhagen, Rome and Sidney? Last 
year, U.S. retail sales of baseball licensed merchandise 
exceeded SI billion. That's an enormous but now 
saturated market. Outside the United States, the fig- 
ure is about 55 million. 

“The potential of baseball's market worldwide is, at 
the least, good and, at best, spectacular,” said Frank 
Heffron, president of Major League Baseball Interna- 
tional, which was formed in 1989. “I just got off a plane 
from Australia, where there are 400.000 grammar 
school kids playing T-balL Australia has an eight-team 


Moog Stops Canadiens, 
Penguins Beat Capitals 




Ted Riying rr/Ajmrr FaaX PlcsX 

The Canfinals' Ray Uuddord bowled over catcher Darren Dariton to beat the Phillies in the 10th. 

Capital Expansion Edge: The Wbrld 

By Thomas Boswell [professional] baseball league with lots of TV exposure 

Washington Peat Service which already draws more fans per game than soccer. 

W ASHINGTON —If the financing oTits baseball ^fbahu&e No. 1 wort in Central America and 

ownership group can be squared amiy quickly, Japan," HefEron said, adding that “we now have 65 
then the natio/s capital will almost certainly be one of with national baseball governing bodies, 

the two dries that the National League recommends With baseball a Gold Medal sport in the 1992 
for expansion. Olympics, 48 many of those countries can demand 

According to highly placed baseball sources. Wash- binding Tram their government*. Wherever you look 
ington’s postion rathe expansion race is better than Holland, Italy, even stadium m Moscow — 
has been reported. The reason: key baseball owners, baseball is getting bigger. 

like Peter O'Malley *t*i HE man most responsible for this is O'Malley. 
Vantaae of the Los Angeles J. His father saw California, Peter O’Malley sees the 

D - . a VfrS Dodgers, see the in- world. The inside front page of the Dodgers’ media 

roim temaricatal market- guide is not about Darryl Strawberry. It’s about the 

rag of baseball as U.S. Olympic Festival, in Dodger Stadium in July, and 
the key to the game's financial health in the 21st the International Baseball Association World All-Star 
century. And a team in Washington is centra] to Game, in Dodger Stadium in August. Of course, the 
round- the-globc development. first Olympic baseball game was played at Dodger 

Compared to the xnullibillion-dollar potential of Stadium 
worldwide baseball all other considerations in the The influ ential O’Malley, often called the unofficial 
current expansion scene fade to insignificance. commissioner of baseball, won’t comment on Wash- 
“What do Tampa and Denver bring to the party ington, or any city, regarding expansion. However, he 
compared to Washington?” said an influential Na- wa s g lad to talk about his international dream, 
rional League owner. “Washington brings something “Financially, international baseball won’t bring (li- 
censing or broadcast] revenues next year or even the 
year after that. It’s a long-term play ” O'Malley said. 
“However, think of the immediate goodwill for ns in 
Nicaragua, Holland, Russia, Cuba, so many nations. 
Those are opportunities we should not let slip away.” 
Dodger sources say the nation's capital has no 
stronger supporter. 

Whether international baseball proves to be a bo- 
nanza or a pipedream is, from Washington’s view- 
point, irrelevant. What matters is that the sport needs 
money and is determined, like the National Football 
League and National Basketball Association, to find 
out if a genuine world market exists. 

Next month. Queen Elizabeth and Prince Phillip 
will make a state visit to Washington. They plan to 
attend a game in Baltimore. “Waslringtcai would be 
better,” said an NL owner. 


United Press haematkmai 

Unfortunately for die Montreal 
Canadksg, Andy Moog pufled him- 
self away from televised golf soot 
enough to his own banker. 

Moog turned aside 39 .shots and 
Ken Hodge broke a tie with less 
than two to play Sunday. 

STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS 

night to give the Boston Bruins a 3- 
2 victory over the Canadiens and a 
2-1 lead in their best-of-seven Ad- 
ams Division final of the National 
Hockey League’s playoffs. 

Moog stm was in nts hotel room 
when toe Brums’ team bos left-far 
the Montreal Fonxm, but manag e d 
to catch a taxi and arrive in time. 

“I didn’t realize that the gpme 
was going to start at-7 PJyt,” Moog 
said. “I was in my hotel room 
watching goif on- tderisiati and 
(hen 1 heard the bus had already 
left for the Forum.” ’ ■ 

Moog was particularly spectacu- 
lar in a scoreless second period, 
robbing Montreal of three sure 
goals. Then, midway through the 
third period, he made stunning 
stops an drives by Mike Keane and 


Hodge broke a 2-2 deadlock: 

pads of latri^ Roya08^9 after 
the goal tender had stopped a shot 
by Craig Janney. 

Montreal’s Brian Skmdland had 
tied the score at 2 late in the third 
period withhi5 second playoff goaL 
Mike McPhec took the puck away 
from Boston’s Ray Bourque rathe 
comer and passed it to Skmdland, 
who deflected it into the Boston net 
at 14:10. 

PATRICK DIVISION 
Penguins 3, Capitals 1: Mario 
Ixnaeux scored once and assisted 
on another goal as visiting Pitts- 
burgh took a 2-1 lead in its series. 

The Pengnms, who played more 
than two-thuds of the regular sea- 
son without the explosive Lcnrieox 
because of a bade irgnry, but stzQ 
won the division, played this game 
without All-Star dfi fawnm ~ Pp yl 
Coffey and fellow defenders Utf 
Samudsson and Peter Tagfianettu 
Coffey stayed Jxhmd hr Pitts- 
burgh to have his broken jaw whed 
and his status for Game 4 was un- 
certain. Sanmdssbn had to return 
to Sweden because hb father is crit- 
ically 2L TagEanetti is injured, but 
the Penguins would not disdtaetlie 
nature of Ins talment. 


injuries 


ym to 
raa de- 


aries Kings’ coach. Tom Websaj, 
has demanded than the refe rees 
start cracking down on question- 
able checks and stick fouls, Tfe 
Associated Press reported- • ■ 
The Kings k»t star right-winger 
Tanas Sandstrom and utility for- 
ward Bob Knddsfci tokneehajraks * 
Saturday trigibi when they weft 

checked by Mum. , • • 

Kndriski has a sprained right 
hw and vriO bear cratches for she 
to right we ek s. Sandstrom, who 
plays on Wayne Gretzky’s fine and 
bad 45 goals this season, has a 
fracture in the right knee ar ea. The 
Kings say be could return for lhe 
Stanley Cop final if the team ad- 
vances that far. 

. “When the sticks are sp and the 

penalties to be called and penalties 
are not being called,” Webster raid 
Sunday. 

Soviets and Canada 
Win, U£. felled ; 

C***ikdb,OMrSt&i™Dura!dKt 

HELSINKI — Canada and fix 
Soviet Unkm. the defending chaov- 
moo, posted tbrirthiristraigte inp- ■ 
tones Monday al.the Worid Hock- 
ey Championships. 

The Soviets scored a goal in each 
period and beat Finland, 3-0, be- 
hind Red Army Mostxw goalie An- 
drei TrefBov. 

Canada beat Germany, 3-2, in 
Turku in .■western Finland with 
Theo Ffaaiy of the Calgary Flames 
scoring the game-winner midway 
tfuoujpi the third period. 

The United Stales was' tied by 
Sweden, 4A in the second game in 
Helsinki when Mats Sundin scored 
with 57 second left in the contest 
Czechoslovakia beat Switzerland, 
4-1, in the second match in Turku. 

Heury is a late addition to Cana- 
da’s roster dong with Calgary 
teammates Jimmy Maootm and 
Mike Vernon, whose Flames were 
ousted by Edmonton m die first 
round of the Stanley Cup playoffs. 

’ ViadwJav Fetisov, added to the 
Soviet team after dm New Jersey 
Devtis Jest ra the NHL playoffs, i 
starred the scoring against Fnriand’' 

The de fenseman Kcal Markus Kfl- 

tem-widrrwzisc&ot to the glove 
safe re 4:26 m the opening period. 


CHESS 


By Robert Byrne 

I N the following game Walter Brown, 
a six-time United States champion, 
defeated Alonso Zapata, a Colombian 
grandmaster, in this January’s North 
American Open Tournament at Bally's 
Casino Resort in Las Vegas. Nevada. 

The attack with 6 Bc4 against the Naj- 
dorf Sicilian was Bobby Fischers favor- 
ite; he used it to win with the White and 
he defeated it when he was Black. His 
main strategy as White was to operate 
with the pawn attack f4 followed by f5 to 
put pressure on the e6 pawn. If that 
obstacle could be eliminated, control of 
the important d5 square would fall into 
White’s hands. 

The gambit with 8 0-0 cannot be 
accepted: for example. 8...b4 9 Na4 Ne4 
10 Rel Nf6 11 Bg5 Be7 12 Nf5! 0-0 
( 12...ef? 13 Bf6 gf 14 Qd5!) 13 Ne7 Qe7 
14 Nb6 Bb7 (14...Ra7? 15 Nd5 is too 
good for White) 15 Na8 Ba8 16 Bf6 Qf6 
17 Qd6 yields White a winning material 
advantage. 

The strategy with 9 Qf3 diverges from 
Fischer’s concept: now White will aim 
for a smashing attack with pieces against 
the black king The defense with 9._Qb6 
10 Be3 Qb7 was originated by Lubomir 
Kavalek, a Reston. Virginia, grandmas- 
ter. Its object is to provide a defense 
along the h 1-aS diagonal without giving 
White a chance for sacrifice agains e6, as 
9...Bb7 would. 

On 1 1 Rfel. Browne gave the pawn 
grab, 1 1 — b4 12 Na4 Ne4?, as wrong 
because 13 Nb6! Qb6 14 Ne6! is crush- 


ing. For instance. 14„.Qb7 is wiped out 
by 15 Bd5! 

Both players were keyed up for 
!3...b4: Browne said he was looking for- 
ward to 14 Na4 Ne4! 15 Re4 Qe4 16 Ne6 
Bg5 17 Nf8 Bf4 18 Qh4 Bb7l. winning a 
piece; Zapata was hoping that his knight 
sacrifice. 1 4 Nd5, would produce a lethal 
attack after I4...ed 15 Nf5. 

But Browne's incisive counter. 
15_.Ne5!, along with his followup, indi- 
cated that he had seen more deeply into 
the situation. He said he was ready to 
repel 16 Ng7 by 16-.Kg7 17 Bd5 Qb8 18 
Bf6 the also gave IS Ba8 Qa8 19 Bf6 Kf6 
20 Qh4 Ke6 21 Qh3 f5 as winning for 
Black, as should be true after 22 f4 Bb7 
23 ef Rf5 24 fe de 25 Rfl Be4 26 Radi 
Qc6 27 Qb3 Kf6) Kf6 19 Qb4 Kg7 20 
Qe7Ng6. 

Zapata tried 16 Bd5. but was thwarted 
by 16...Nd5 17 Be7 Bf5 (but not 
17.»Ng6? because White wins after 18 
Bf8 KT8 19 Nd6). Now. 18 BfS Rf8 19 ef 
Rc8. yields Black two knights for a rook 

E tus a doubled extra pawn, winning for 
im. 

Zapatta avoided that outcome by 
playing IS Bd6, yet Browne was ready 
with 18...Rfe8! 19 Bc5 f6 20 ef Te 21 Re5 
Rc5 22 Qe5 Nf6. The Columbian had 
three pawns for a piece, but this was not 
and endgame and they could not be easi- 
ly used 

Browne’s concluding technique was 
excellent. He quickly took the initiative 
and bored in with a mating attack After 
37_.Rc2, there was no defense against 
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THAT SCRAMBLED WOflO GAME 
m by Henn AmaW ana Boo Loo 
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Now amngs dw cfcolod Mists to 
(arm lhe sutpnso answer, as wg- 
gasnd Oy Itw aOcM cartoon. 


‘ > lbu SHOUU) HAVE GOTTEN A CORDLESS “000!’ 
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| JtwntMS. GRBIir PROSE FTTFUL RATHER 
rectaaay » j ^^^^townoi po pesnorietaa 
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BOOKS 


PEANUTS 


ZAPATA/ymrre 

Position after 15 NS 

the threat of 38-.Qf3 because 38 Rg3 
Rcl 39 f3 permits 39._Qe2. Zapata gave 
up. 

SICQ4AN DEFENSE 


U AND L A True Story 

By Nicholson Baker. 179 pages. $18. 
Random House, 201 East 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by Michiko Kakutaui 

A LOT of books have been written 
about literary influence. Harold 
Bloom turned the subject into an entire 
theory of poetry. In “Flaubert’s Parrot,” 
Julian Barnes used a scholar’s fascina- 
tion with Flaubert as the centerpiece for 
a splendidly eccentric aovei, while Mario 
Vargas Llosa dissected “Madame Bo- 
vary” for a dazzling tribute to Emma and 
her creator in “The Perpetual Orgy.” 

Perhaps erne of the oddest exercises in 
homage remains Mark Harris’s “Saul 
Bellow, Drumlin Woodchuck,” a digres- 
sion-filled volume that was less a biogra- 
phy than an uproarious account of the 
author's obsessive pursuit of Bellow. 

Nicotson Baker’s new book, “U And F 
— the U refers to John Updike — has a lot 
in common with Harris’s volume, with 
even less pretense of being a biographical 
or scholarly work. Indeed, Baker n»mnds 
us that he has read less than half of 
Updike's oeuvre, and he frequently mis- 
quotes remembered passages. What he 
proposes is to show “how one increasingly 
famous writer and his bodes, read and 
unread, really functioned in the IS or so 
years of my fife since I first became aware 
of his existence.” 

- The resulting book is a comically self- 
obsessed exercise in misreading, filled 
with absurdly amusing anecdotes and 
ludicrous fantasies and delusions. The 
eminent author is someone he can mea- 
sure hims elf against, imitate, compete 
with and fed inferior to. 

At the age of 32, Baker says he is 
“most intimested in the books Updike 
wrote when he was my age or younger, 
because these are the ones whose prob- 
lems I stand the best chance of under- 
standing.” He finds all of his own tilerary 
efforts haunted by the ghost of his men- 
tor’s superior achievement. 

For all his feelings of inadequacy, Bak- 
er continues to work on his own fiction 
— he has written two novels, and he 
’continues to emulate Updike's “assured 
touch,” his “adjectival resourcefulness,” 
his gift of “lyrical observation.” 
Unfortunately, as Baker himself real- 
izes, this often leads to pretentious, met- 
aphor-riddled prose. He writes of “emu- 
lous younger writers* and “the perceived 
surplusage” of the man of letters. 

Baker offers some questionable liter- 
ary opinions. He c omplains that “the 
measured, unsurprisable tone of many of 
Updike's book reviews is incompatible 
with the grief and turmoil and copulation 
in his novels”; he compares the effect 
that the sexual revolution had on Up- ’ 
dike's career to the effect that the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution had on Nabokov. 

In file end, naturally, the portrait that 
emerges from this book is not one of 
John Updike, but of Nicholson Baker. It 
is a willfully outrageous, often very fun- 
ny portrait of someone who is, at once, 
importunate and self-doubting, obsequi- 
ous and hostile, worshipful and envious, 
in short a portrait of ine young man as 
literary apprentice and aspiring artist. 

Michiko Kaktaani is on the staff of The 
New York Times. 
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Draft Trades 



CINCINNATI— Traded aeceadraund rtck 
taScnFraiKtaQo tor second- oeatairm*Muw 
■Melton. San Frnnd a ca ntocM Rfcfc*.. 
Writers, ft, Noire Dame. aorimon MkdM 






n- 


nr 
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Jlab Carpenter, adds na*», Syracuse. 

■■ DALLAS— Trcted tfcfriLfrJt-round Pic* Jo 
■Haw Ensknd tor l l r ri raund l etacttn n ana 
.taalfl tu urtto co teuJ mI m ftw . Now Enakni 
■hdd LaanaURaasaq entering back. Art- 
mo State. Deltas auf ectotf Kovta Harris, dt- 
fraxtv* «f*L Texas SonKwrn. la fourth round. 

' Tlodidflrsaraund pick from NawEngfeWJ 
to WoMtotoo tor flnl- aad fUHKaund mtoor 
Moo*. Doltos took Kevin PrtWwrt,«tofcns»v« 
■tackle, -M te l a ib sA , pod Iw UHtoori rick). 

Trotted rtgtds to PrSdKlt to Detroit tor 
MCBnihtoM>aQdto(idtonwMlriGk3.0rifeB 
took Dixon Edwnto Hnebocfcor. MkMoaa 
Stats; Jama Mdnrts, Board. CaHoraku 
ml Tony MIR, BifcnshB and. Tennessee- 
□milUBOOBB. 

BREEN MY—Tradsd Rntnori rick to 
Ptolactototo al ar toa kro H B dB BtoeMioianaTtoa 
ftotoreund o atorito n. PWtodataXita selected 
Anted* onto oOBotw tacJdte Taiteassan, 
and fina Bent tatected Mncp'Oarfe deton- 
-dva bock, onto stoto. 

Traded t ton Wo u nd aide to N.Y. Jato tor 
third- and O Wtread -le ct io n* . Jets took 
MonttLawfkflnabodMr,Oaeretoi Draw fcnr 
i took Don Oarer, detenriva end, W to o ww t n . 

LA.RAM5— Traded Gaston Greov running 
hoc*. m tourftwoand selection to Drawer 
tor G«rrid Farm, oftandre todtto, and Uitv 
rcwri eeteetton. Beaver ls l acted Derek But- 
saQ, nldt t tcalta, Arkansas. 

Miami— S ana Tbn Mdtor, drtoato* 
back, and traded Uni la Aftonta far tMnfr aeitf 
HllHr>end » to cftooa . M i am i wla rtort Aaron 
Cnnr. nw ri to B bode, Fresno State. 

HEW WOO L A MP -Traded toarttHrouad 
rick to rafedxeiob tor tocOto and flntwsaad 
mtoci to o a.PB U b umi i s «iactodSaaMPrW ri k . 
«r. dBtenstoe back. Tata Tech. 

Traded faurttoramf pick tarn Pttwwran 
to LA. Rridare tor ftttteraund in a ct ion and 
tourflHMfld safcdfon to BR. us Anaetoa 
Mtocled Roeftfb ismoU, wr. Notre Don*. 

SAN FNAMCBCO— Traded tetrtround ae- 
ladlen toGrean Bay tor toordMxtdflnb-Rxnd 
satocUaa. Green Day salaried OwckVtefcb, 
running bock. Tu « hi ob it laifrendMir 
laded MBflb Denatoue. IMocker. wreentaa. 

SEATTLB— Traded secontero a nd PR* to 
Raters tor second- acxl tooritHtwnd rids. 
lm Aneetos took Mck Bell, ranntoa back. 

town. Seritto toe* dom ■nmnas.wkkrrecelv- . 

•r. demon and Jeho Kospy, kicker. Georata. 

tKASMUWTDM— Traded sacaadramd 

Pkk la Sea Otago tor find- and Uftb-reeaii 
■BtedfcflB in 1992 drea. San Dtosa aatoded 
Eric Mann, guard. MkMgno State. 


NFL Teams Scramble and Deal in Draft to Find Good Defensive Help 


ATLANTA: 1. O), Bruce PtaftanviK* Ne- 
braska;! [ 131, Mite Prttttmrd, wr, C otor od o ; 

aim Drew FWwa M toSeoimeraji atoalw toafc 

4 (SO. Mae Gardner.' id, unrated 
‘ BUFFALO: lOUrHenryjones^b, ruinate; 

2 M4V, Phlt Haase* dn, North Dakota State;! . 
(SI), Darryl wnm, db. PttWwrg Stoto. Kmv 
CHICAOO: 1 QUJtao Tnamca^ot, Tew 2. 
«W. Chrto Zorich, dt Notre Dame; 3 1781. 
Chris GardacfcL P*. Ctemsoo; 4 fHS). Joe 
Jehneon. tto. North GaraOna SMe 
. cuictNHATt: 1 cm. Alfred WUltaan, h 
GotoradNS isn.lamar Roger^dtAabiini; a 
(72LBri>DeM.(B,NetreDapie;4 an. Donald 
Honm.rit.fHcK * tMN. ftsb.Carpenfer, wr. 


■ J,‘ CXEVBLANDT T CD.- Eric TUraer. dh, 
“ UCLA; 2 an. Ba King, s- Autwm; 3 (57), 

James Jones. nL Northern hnnu 4 (KJ. Plo 
So — e tot e toi dt San DIcob State. 

DALLAS: 1-0). RuamR MarytamL dLML . 
amLFfaj 1 02). AMn Harper. w.Tennenee) 

1 trn KaMn pmchetb dbMatfastoris 2<37). 
Dixon Edwards, to. MicMgaa Sfata; I (S3). 
Oedtoty Mytos. to, Flarktar3{M), Jamas Weh- 
orttL 9 . CHMomku 3 OK. ErtowmiamA t, 
CenhriStateOniOi,-4 rtn.Cuule Mchantorh. 
PttMxinduStWHiBlBMiiaanwayntoOresan; 
4THW, Tony Hffl. de. TenciOiritqtMoao: 4 
(118), Kevin HriTthtfeb 7tocos Soutnem; . - 
DENVER: 1 (4LMtoCroaLto.Nabraska;2 
Of), — to toh n aotfclfc Ftotfda Sk i to rStW. 
KeWt Travter. to. Central OHWmoa Stria; 4 
(it). Derek Rumell, wr. Artcmos. 

. DETROIT: 1 (19), Herman Moure, wr.Vtr- 
otto; S' 01). Reggie Barrett, wr, Texa*B ' 
Pdeo; 4 (ft). Kovta Scott d to Stanford. 

. SRBRN BAT: 1(12). Vina Ctortodb, OMb. 
State; 2 os), EseraTuaria A Oregon Stole;! . 
UTLOea Davev.de, Wtocensfau 3 (Rl), Clwefc 
Wehh. rb. Tennessee. 

HOUSTON: * OS), Mike Dumas, db. JndL 
aUcuttm.Darryt LewfAdhArhana.-Z (44), 
John RaonerY.c^vraane; 3 (Tt)^ieve Jock- - 
■on dh Purdue; 3 an. Kevin DomoOey, t 

Norm COroBna 4 nmLDavM Itodmr.dtAu- 

bam;4(ia2)Mareus Robertson dto Iowa State. 

INDUUMPOUS: 2 (40). Shane Cumr.de, 
Mbx at Flu 3 m. Dave McOaaghan. dh. 
Ctbradw 4 INtMmh Vondar PaattCotoraBk. 

KANSAS CITY: 1 (21),HorveyWRIIoma.rti, 
L&U; 2 (SO). JceUolerfaht, Penn; 3 (77). Tim 
h Bamett wr. Jackson Statoi 
to - LA RAfMUS: 7 (2U, ToOfl MarlnoWctV - 

■ Qb;SouthamCaf;2(43),N!cfc8ea,rh.io«rc;4 
OOBL RagMb tomaO. wr. Notre Dame. 

• 'LA. RAMS; 1 (5), Todd LygBt db. Notre 
Dane; 2 DD, Roman PhHer. b UCLA; a 
(tOT), Robert Bofley. dhl Miami, Fla. 

'MIAMI;) an, Randal HTIUwr.WamtFtoj 
3 Mff), Aaron Craver, rb Pram State.' 
r MINNESOTA: 3 (M). Carte jeaklns. b 
MhMganSlate;] (m Jake Read, wr.Gram- 
■Mtaej 4 (*2). Randy Baldwb rtu MterimtoPL 
r NEW ENGLAND: l rm. Pat Hattons, of, 
■Soaltiern Col; 1 (14), Leonard Russett. rtu ■ 
Artono Slate; 2 (41), Jerome H enderson ib 
Oeatsoa; 3 (56), Cnhrtn Kterlieni. a. South 
Carolina; 4 (14), sartt Zotak, qb, MovkOMt 

- ,mnt ORLEANS: 2 (mwestev Carroll, wr, 
Miami. Fla. 

> tty. WANTS: T 127), Jarred Bunch, rtj. 
MkhioarL-Z (SSL KanavtsMCGhanbColorn. 
do; 3 cm. Ed McCraftoy, wr, Stanford; 4 
' (^ll). Ooreace Janes, L Marvkmd. ’ - 

• N.Y. JETS: ZCMJ, Browning Ho#*, ah, Lau- 
tedUe; 3 (Ol. Merrh Lewta. b Georota; 4 
IflL Murk Gunn dt Pfltriwrgh.. 

ntOENOC 1 14), Eric Swann. de.No coi- 
Hhw; 2 as. Mike Jaran do North Cardan 
•State; 3 tan, AMHoa WlHloms, cbSoathern 
Uj 4 (S4)r Dexter Daub db. Oemson 

- PHILADELPHIA: 1 IB). Antoac DavH, o*. 
Tmessse;2(4bJesaeCampteU.db,Noiiti 

•CpreHnoStatasS (75). RobSribv. LAuburn; 4 
qml vraBna Thames, b Tam ABM. 

■ .PITTSBURGH: ) (15). Huey Rfebanfsoto 
oidfc Florida; 2 Ml), Jett Graham, wr. ONo 
” State; 3 (73), Grate MRbwr, Florida; 4 (SSL 
Spawnv Wbtuer^toi Texas Tech; 4 (W), AdrL 
an Cooper, b Oklahoma 
‘.SAN opt&O: l.m . Stonier Mchorttdh, 
Tpms; 2(36). George Thorntondt^AIdbama; 

2 on. Eric Bieotomy. rtv Goterodo; 2 (47). 
Eric MotentoMchtoan State;* HQ). Yaionr 
’Thigpen; wr, WMrionBeiaafc - 
SAN FRANC BOD: 1 (25). Ted WWMngton 
(to Loul*vWe;2 145), Rkky Writora.rto Notre 
Doom; 2 (53). John Johnson b OsmsoaM 
(fN. MtaD Doeaton b Wyumtaa 
‘ SEATTLE: 1 06). Den McGwire, ah, San • - 
Dteso State; 2 UlLZtaua Thomavwr.aan- . 
wo; 3 (ML David OanMbwb'ftabn State; 4 
HD. Jeho Knoenr. k. Georata. 

TAMPA BAY: 1 (7). Chattel McRae, ri. 
Tsnnetsce; 3 IML Lawrence Dowser, w. 
Fbxldatoate; 3 (BBL Robert WRsoa.rh.'Tmto 
AML' 4 (W3. Tbay COrinotaa. dh. VtaBtata. 

‘ WASHWBTON: I 07). Bobby Wltsan. dt, 
Mcbkgn B)ria; 3 (76L Rh*y EmliiA rh, 
Souttwra-CaL . 


By Timothy W. Smith 

' - New T art Times Soviet 

NEW YORK — With Ragfcdb (Rock- 
et) Ismail cB center stage, cornofcadc 
ToddLvght, one of IsmaiTs teammates at 
Notre Dame, was expected to steal the 
show as the first player selected in the 
National Football League draft. 

Lyght, who was the only player in New 
York for the proceedings, nad been pro- 
jected as the best conieftack in the draft, 
and arguably -the best defensive playex. 
Bnt four other defensive players went 
before him, with tackle Russell Mar yland 

of Miami as the No. 1. 

The Los Angeles Rams took U 
with the No. S pick, and when the 1 
nhc Cardinals chose defensive taekln Eric 
Swann nest, it meant dial (he first six 
picks in the draft woe defensive players, 
a first far (he NFL draft 

This appeared to be the tale of the 1991 
draft: that good defensive help, always at 


a premium, was in short supply this year 
and teams that hesitated would be lost in 
(he shuffle. And there was plenty of 
movement up and down the board. 

In aO, 14 defensive players were taken 
in the first round. The breakdown was six 
defensive backs, five defensive linemaL 
four offensive linemen, four wide receiv- 
ers, three linebackers, three running 
backs and two q uar ter ba cks. 

Lyght, speaking after his selection, ex- 
pressed neither surprise nor disappoint- 
ment. His view of his situation seemed to 
add some darity to the picture in the first 
two-thirds of the draft 

"Certain ie«rac have certain needs," 
Lyght said. 14 And they take the playeTS 
that they think fit those needs the bbt.” 

AO the moving and shaking pushed the 
Gist round along al a snail’s pace. By the 
time Miami had selected receiver Randal 
Hill with the No. 23 pick, the draft had 
lasted 4 hours, 18 minutes. 


That was 2 minutes longer than the 
longest previous first round, which took 4 
hours, 16 minutes in 1967, right after the 
merger of the American Football League 
with the NFL 

Sunday’s fust round was finally com- 
pleted after 4 hours, 55 minutes. 

As the first ax picks tumbled forth, the 
heavy emphasis on defense seemed panic- 
driven. At no point was this more evident 
than when Phoenix chose Swann. At 31 1- 
pounds (141 kilograms) with a lot of raw 
talent, he never played in college and last 
suited up for the Bay State Titans, a minor 
league team in Lynn, Massachusetts. 

In one of the more interesting moves. 
Philadelphia traded away its 1992 first- 
round pick to Green Bay for the right to 
move from No. 19 to No. 8 in the draft. 

The Eagles did this to choose An lone 
Davis, an offensve tackle from Tennes- 
see. Davis’s leawimai;* and lioemaic, 
tackle Charles McRae, had been picked 


by Tampa Bay on the previous selection. 

The Eagles were figuring that Davis 
wouldn't be available 1 1 slots later. Only 
time will teD whether their gamble; or any 
others Sunday, will pay off. 

After taking Maryland with the No. 1 

S 'ck and receiver Alvin Harper with the 
o. 1 1 pick, Dallas kepi trading down in 
the first round. 

The Cowboys traded their No. 14 pick 
to New England for the No. 17 selection 
and a fourth-round choice, then traded 
the No. 17 pick to Washington for the 
Redskins* No. 20 picL 

The Cowboys used the No. 20 pick to 
select Kelvin Pritchett, a defensive tackle 
from Mississippi State, then traded the 
rights to sign Pritchett to Detroit for the 
Lions* second-, third- and fourth-round 
picks. 

After aO the wheeling and dealing was 
dmte, Dallas came out of the first round 
with the best defensive Hnem^n in the 


draft in Maryland, a highly rated receiver 
in Harper and five additional picks. 

“Basically at 14 there were players 
available we felt we could have gotten in 
later rounds, so that’s why we traded 
down.” said the Cowboys* owner. Jerry 
Jones. “The thinking was that we could 
acquire a. few more picks from other clubs 
and still get the players we wanted.” 

The two surprise first-round players 
were Leonard Russell, a 6-foot, 2-inch. 
(1 .89-meter) 238-pound junior fullback 
from Arizona State, taken by New En- 
gland with the No. 15 pick, and Vincent 
dark, a 6-foot. 186-pound cornerback 
from Ohio State, selected by Green Bay 
with the No. 20 pick. 

Russell had been rated as the second 
best fullback behind Nick Bell of Iowa. 
Bell, who some thought would be among 
the top 10 players selected, wasn't even 
taken in the first round, going instead to 


the Raiders on the 16th pick of the sec- 
ond round. 

Clark had been rated as the seventh- 
best cornerback. But he will forever be 
mentioned as one of four coroerbacks, 
behind Bruce Pickens (No. 3 pick by 
Atlanta) and Lvghu taken in the defense- 
laden first round of the 1991 NFL draft. 

The Raiders, famous for taking 
chances on players, took a huge gamble 
on quarterback Todd Marinovich. who 
left Southern California after only two 
years, fn January, Marinovich — twice 
suspended last season by USC for having 
a poor altitude — was arrested and 
charged with possession of cocaine and 
marijuana. 

In the fourth round on Sunday, the 
Raiders selected Ismail, despite his hav- 
ing signed the four-year S26 million con- 
tract the day before to play for Toronto 
all League. “He’ll 


in the Canadian Footb; 
still be a young man in four years. 
Art Shell, the Raiders' coach. 


said 


McGwire: 16 
AndWorried 

Nett York Tima Savin 
NEWPORT BEACH. California 
— Hie .Seattle Seahawks took 6- 
foot, 8-inch (2.03-meter) Dan 
McGwire as the 16th player and 
first gnartoback in the NH- draft, 
but McGwire was worried. 

He was the only one of the play- 
ers re pr esented by agent and law- 
yer Leigh Steinberg who didn’t get 
a call before he was picked. 

“When 1 didn’t get the phone 
call, I was really nervous,” the San 
Diego State suit said. “Leigh kept 
idl^g me it was aD right But, hey, 
I didn’t know whaiwas happening. 
If it was New England, O.K. But, 
Seattle was my first love.” 

The day before the draft the 
Seahawks announced they would 
take a quarterback Gist, but their 
ratings placed three quarterbacks 
—McGwire, Brett Farve of South- 
ern Mississippi and Browning Na- 
gle of Louisville — in a dead heat 
hi an effort to ensure they would 
vrind up Both McGwire, die Sea- 
hawks tried to trade up for Detroit’ 
Na 10 pick, but the Lions refused. 

“It was McGwire; always," said 
Steinberg. "They had done their 
homework on Dan early, and this is 
the guy they wanted." 

Shortly afterward, McGwire did 
get a call horn the Seahawks, to 
asked how soon he could fly to 
Seattle for a news conference. 
McGwire said, “Right now." 


As NBA Turns 
To the Playoffs, 
^Wolves Strike 

Cea^kd by Oa Staff From Dispatch a 

As most in the National Basket- 
ball Association turned their atten- 
tion Monday to the real season — 
the playoffs — one of the few teams 
left behind, the Minnesota Timber- 
wolves, fired tbdr coach, BH1 Mus- 
sdman, as their president, Bob 
Stein, let everyone m on one of the 
worst-kept secrets in the league. 

Muasdman has bad a strained 
relationship with Stein and has 
sparred verbally with several play- 
ers. No mention was made of a 
successor . 

The playoffs start Thursday (see 
Scoreboard) with more questions 
than answers. 

Can the Detroit Pistons repeal 
with T«*h Thomas at half-strength? 
Is Michael Jordan all die Chicago 
BnQs need? Is Larry Kid's bade 
wind enough f or the Boston Celtics 
to a rim? Are the Los Angeles 
Lakers ready for another Magic act? 

The Portland Trail Blazers, who 
speDtall but one day in first pike in 
the Pacific Division, ended the Lak- 
ers* nine-year reign as division 
champions. 

The dosest race down (he stretch 
was in the Midwest Division, where 
San Antonio beat oat Utah and 
Houston on the final day. 
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Jen Kayi.'Tbt Atwxsicd Prcn 

Reggie Thetis was forced to go under the bridge thrown up by Jeff Turner, left, and Greg Kite, 
but both the Nets and the Magic were sunk as far as the NBA’s playoffs were concerned. 


SCOREBOARD 



Detroit S4 (Raduion to). Chicago 52 1 Purdue waitaiiiiUn. Mnr 1 

18). AMlafi- Detroit 21 (Gunters, Titefoa 8). Boston O fndkute 

BASEBALL i 

Clrtj d Him ttiiLjIliuiii LA. CUpptn 33 2i to 3B-181 Ttaradav. May 3 1 

rHKH NHAittaKfllyS . . - s, C rnmiaTn - 3B 25 21 29— MS Detroit at Atiortta H necessary 

Major League Standings 
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SUNDAY'S RESULTS 


AONHQto 

U E 

1 19 

64—89 

NUIHUIVMR 

36 t 

F 16 

16-87 


Comte* 6-21 M 22. Breaks 7-15 M IS; 
Hammonds IMF M 2L BtotWi 7-1* M K. 
Grant M5 0-0 U. Ra ta i g n i H : Minnesota 44 
(Soancer 9). Wos ftl naton a (Grant 11). Av 
Usts: Mtaneste 22 (Brooks &). Washington 21 
WWterft 

Affoafa 3S Jf » 2t~07 

Baton 2B 22 25 R-VS 

wn Ho* KH7M3C Baffle 5-T2M0W; Gam- 
bia W-16 M 27. Bird T-U 34 17. Refcowntts: 
Atlanta 40 (VffBdm J). Boston 46 (Pinckney. 
Klein s>. AMtatK Attaata 21 (Wtafab. Rivers 
5J. Boston 24 (tort. Shan 71. 

M IT M 33—110 


Snrftti 8-196-11 2 S. Patentee 7-10*4 17; Carr 
W47 6*10 36. Ln M 44 2R. Rafcoaort: Lm 
An n sits 57 [Poiynk* V). Sacramento 47* 
(Carr 11). Anbb: Las Angeles 26 (Garland 
0). So cr cn an to Z 7 (Lea 9). 
man 2) 26 2» 26—166 

GOldaii State 21 33 31 to— 125 

K.Matoaet6-2D12-14 32. Stockton 6-15 2-4 IS; 
RJdwmnd M-21 34 32, Mown 11-16 642S.fi*- 
koaedr DRta36 (M. Bream 6). Goten Stole 49 
(tfodfn SI. AaShH: Utah a (Stockton 11), 
Goten State a (HordOMar 16). 

a a a aa-iw 

a n 47 25—05 
WBUoms S* 14-14 IS. Draxler 4-11 7-6 18. 
Dadraortfck-n m »; Jatoaan5-ll 0-15 2L 
HarnarateF-124422. ReOoawte: ParttondW 
tRabtasan 7), PrtenU 57 (W eat V). Assets: 
Portland 27 (Draxiar 6). Phaenlx V Ucknaon 
14). 

S 25 — 119 
» 26—126 
Coiemon io-u 54 », Titans n-W 14 a; 
Aodarsen IMS *4 a, SkRes M3 !>12 25. Ra- 
bandK NewJeraay 54 (Morris M), Orlando 
42 (Anderson VLAastets: New Jersey 29 (Mor- 
ftr m. Orfanda a -(SUlea W. 

» 47 27 

a* a a 

woolridoe 11-2) ft-ie X. Adams l&-» *2 75: 
Ototowon 0-1724 26, Ftoyd KM4 M 25L Ra- 
beendt: Oemar 72 (Leno 25), Heoston 63 
(Otaluwea 13). Assists: Damr a [Adams 
10). Houston 37 (K_ Smith 123- 

27 22 24 27—100 

a a a te— wj 

16-16 V-I l*. McKev 5* 7-7 17; 
Taosle 7-17*6 W.Grean *46-12 H,Scott7-140- 
■ 14. ReboMMK SaotN*49 (Banlondn 12). Los 
Angaies66{Gra«fl 12). Assists: Seattle 27 (Mc- 
MWan 8), Las Aaeates 23 (Dteoc 6). 

The NBA Ptay offs 

FIRST ROUND 
IBesSoWva) 


Lea Aimelas Lakers at Hauten, if necessary 
Chicago at Hew York, if nae mu ry 
Milwaukee at PhUadetoMa H necessary 
Portland at Seattle. If neo as sary 
Phoenix at Uttai. H necessary 

Friday, May 3 

Beaton at Indtea H necessary 
San Antonia al Goten State. It necessary 
Saterdar, May 4 

New York at Chfcxsn » neces sa ry 
PWtadetahla at Mlhraukee, K necessary 
Seattle al ParlkevL H necessary 
Utah at Ptxiaatx. If necess a ry 

Saadsy, Mar 5 

Indtano at Batten, tf n ecessa r y 
Atlanta at Detroit. K nec es a oi y 
Houston at Las Ang el es Lakers, it necessory 
Goten State at San Antonia H n taenr y 
CONFERENCE SEMIFINALS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Era! DtvIslOB 


CONFERENCE FINALS 
IBest-of-Seven) 

THE FINALS 


HOCKEY 


NHL Playoffs 


DIVISION FINALS 
(BeaPaMcvcn) 


New York at CTtfcaga 
PM todatahto at Mltwaukae 
Goten State at San Antonia 
Hoaston at Las Angeles Lakers 
Utah at Phoenix 


Anderson M6S-1037.GI1 Item 9-12 1-1 19: 3a. 
WlUtams 6-12 4-4 20. Nano* M4H19.Se 
Meads; Pto to deM U o S3 IGUItam, Jo. WF 
dams 7J. a m e l and 40 (Ferry ML Assists; 
PtdtadatptOn TO .(Barktay SI- Owdmd 36 
(Valentine 9L 

Dtatas *»» 39— set » 

Sad Aatodio 25 24 33 41—135 

Btoctenan 8-19 34 tO, Harper 6-W 44 
Mmaanhurv 9-lt 14 w, RoUraon 7-7 24 16. 
nrt BBOd t: DeHaa46(Danqteen9). S o n An te - 
oto St (Cwnmloga ML Assists: Dados 25 
(Harper 7). San Anhxikt 39 (Jabaort 71. 
Detndt niix sr-m 

aksn a » a 3*-4oe 

Dtasws9-a 4421 Saftov 6-W6-12a; 
pan 6-17 10-U2B. jaRtaa6-l5*4l6. Rabomds: 


Indtano at Boston 
Atkmta at Detroit 
Seam* at Porttond 

S otartu y 

GaMeo State at San Aotenlo 
Houston at Los An p etes Lakers 
Utah at Phoenix 
Punodetphte at SMtefOakee 


Indksm at Boston 
New York at aucogo 
AHanta at Oetraft 
Seattle at Portland 

Tin (dor. April a 
Detroit at Atlanta 
Chicago at New York 
MH wau K oe at PhBadelpteo 
Los Aopda Lakers at Houston 
Portland at Seattle 
Phoeotac at utoh 


PATRICK DIVISION 

3-1) 

1 J 6-3 

1 I 6-1 
First parted L Pittsburgh, Lemieux S 

(RecchL Murphy), 4:51 2. W M Mngtan. Oc- 
cantUS (Hunter. Plronka).l£S (oat. Seams 
period— a, Pittsburgh. Stevens 6 (Lemieux. 
Barrasao).9 JO. A Piltsbundi. Trottier 1 (Mur- 
phy. Jogr). KS Third petted— None. 

Shots 00 goat: Ptttsburoh (on Beauwe) 1V6- 
3-22. Wotftlngto n (on Barrasu) 6-1V10-27. 

ADAMS DlVIStOM 
(Boston leads series, 2 - 1 ) 

2 6 1-1 
1 ■ I— 2 

Ffeyf period — 1, Boston. Skrfko 4 (Bouraue. 
Westev). 4JB (pc). X Boston, BA wae ncy 3 
(BunKtoa. Hodge). 5:11. 3. MentrooL Coun- 
noil 7 (Dolordlns). 16^1 (sh). Second pert- 
ad— None. Third parted— 4, Montreta, Sknid- 
lend 2 (McPhee), 14:10. S. Boston. Hadoa 3 
(Jannev. Boureue). 16 J9. 

Shots oa goal: Boston (on Rav) 9-7-10-96. 
Montreal (on Moog) 164-14-4L 


FOURTH TEST 
as vs. Australia. Third Day 
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Pc*. 
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GB 
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4 5 

-54$ 

1 
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6 5 

-545 

1 

Mlhraukee 

6 6 

400 

1 Yl 

Baltimore 

4 6 

500 

2 to 
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4 6 

500 

3te 

New York 

4 7 

464 

3 
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WesIDMstoe 

7 3 

■708 
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ColHomta 

6 5 

415 

to 
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6 5 

415 

to 
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6 6 

J«J 

2 
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5 6 

555 

2te 

Texas 

4 5 

544 

2to 

Minnesota 

3 9 

450 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 
EusfDMNee 

W L Pd. 

New York 6 5 515 

GB 

Ptttrturati 

1 5 
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adage 

7 6 

438 

1 

St Louis 

7 6 

438 

1 

Montreal 

5 8 

485 

3 

PtiltadeMilo 

4 9 

406 

4 

San Diego 

West Dhrlsiee 
8 5 

415 


Cincinnati 

6 5 

445 
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6 6 

400 

Ite 

San Francisco 

6 6 

406 
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5 7 
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4 6 
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SUNDAYS LINE SCORES 



Ctatego BN BB3 «4e 05—)2 U ■ 

PUtsbureb M a M ■*— U u 1 

ni taaieas) 

Harkev.A — — otftar (6),smltn (9).McE>- 
rov t tn.Stoama list. Bteteckl (11) and Pop- 
Pas; Tomlin. Heaton (7). H ubm o n n (6). Lan- 
drum (9). Kipper (101. Patterson 110) and 
LoValllere. Stawhl (8). W— Patterson. 1-0. 
L— BleteckL 2-1. HRs— Chicago. Dowson (3). 
PtttstMjrgh, Bonilla (2). 

PtdladetpMo S05 BM SOS D-4 9 7 

SL Loots 661 066 461 1-7 9 2 

(M tafdoau 

DeJesux Boever (7), McDowelt |7).MI.W»- 
liotns (9) and Doultan; HU|, Perez (3). Terry 
(6). Agosto (7). Carpanler (6), USmlfh (101 
and PoonarrL W— BAnlth. ML L — MI.WII- 
Uame. 0-2 

Los Angeles 626 608 163-6 IS 6 

San Dteao DM DOS 066-0 3 • 

RJWarHMZ and Sdaseto: Bettes. Oements 
(51. Rodrigue* (A), Gardner IS) Ml Santiago. 
W— RMorHnez, M. L — Bettes. 62 HR— Las 
Angeles. Strawberry (I). 

Houston 660 CM 000-0 « 1 

San Frandsco 616 066 661—1 S D 

HarntertkSchlinno (6) aid Nichols; LnCoss. 
Rtahettl (9) Ml Decker. W— Rteetll. ML L— 
ScMMna.6-l.HR— San Fraidsca Decker (4). 
Mew Ter* 606 DM 332-9 12 6 

Montreal 601 001 021-5 13 1 

Cane. Sdwurefc (71 and O’Brien. Cerane (7J ; 
Boyd, Fray C7).BJones (8), Burkeand Hoasey. 
SaUavonta (6). w— Cone. 2-0. L— Bovd. 0-2 
Sv— 5chourefc(l).HR— NawYerteElster |2). 


u 


rxjir 


WLAF Standings 


Ca rapeao OMshta 


•— 0 11 
3—11 II 


Whst Indies 1st Innings.- MS 
Australia 1st Innings: U4 
West iinses 2d taitngs: 407-3 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Toronto 360 023 ON 0— 
Mnwaetcee sis 30 

(W toe lags) 

Stefttemyne. TfeoNn (4). Letter («. Acker 
(6). Wills (10) and Barters; Brown, Holmes 
(5), Machado (6). Pteuoc (6). Crim (10) and 
Surhoff. W— Crim. 1-0. L — Wilts. 0-t. HRs— 
Toronta Carter (2). Milwaukee, Yount (3). 
i>e#ra» see n» no— « 4 1 

Chicago on tit 10-5 It 3 

Gulllekscn. Cerath (7).Hermeman (S).Glb- 
son (9) and AUanson; Pare;. Edwards 16), 
Thigpen (8). OnOtman (9) end Karkavlc* 
W— Draterwn. 1-a Gtasun. 1-1. HR— Detroit. 
Fitter U). 

182 aes ato-4 s a 
aaa sao aaa-s a 1 

. erickseaCcBten(8).Agut1ero(9)andOrttz; 
Lenostoiv ElcMnni (7) and Orton. W— Erick- 
son. t-2 L — Efcftftorn. o-l. Sv— Aaudera (21. 
HRs— Minnesota, Puckett 12). CDovIs 13). 
Oakload aeo 600 B26-2 3 0 

Seattle ON SOI tax-7 9 0 

SlusarskLAMson (8).CMtren(B)andSfeln- 
boCh; Rjq hu s o a JocSeuxi (9) and BraEev, 
Valle (V|. w— R-iohnsoa 2-1. L— AjUson, 1 - 1 . 
HR— Seattle. Grntev, Jr. (I). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

001 aes 016-2 s • 
lei 166 tax—3 s a 
RllaSoxtder (7) ond Oltvar, Reed 171; Lef- 
BrandLMercker (9) end Otsan. Heath (B).W- 
Latorandt 1-1. L— Mite 0-1. Sv— Mercker (IS. 
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Montreal 

2 

3 

0 

500 60 138 

Orlando 

2 

3 

0 

500 124 153 

N.Y.-NJ. 

1 

3 

e 

250 86 

66 

RStetoh-Durtum 

0 

5 

0 

400 SO MO 

Marti: Americas 

wot 

DtvMoa 


San Antonie 

3 

2 

0 

500 106 

77 

Sacramento 

3 

2 

0 

400 36 

40 

Blrmlnwwm 

3 

3 

0 

500 63 

B6 


SUNDA-TS RESULTS 
Birmingham 31. Orlando 6 

MONDAVI GAME 
Sacramento at New York-New Jersey 
SATURDAY'S GAME 
Moatreal at Frankfurt 
Barcelona at Sacramento 
OrtonOo at New York-New Jersey 
Sunday's Game 
R atatgh-Durhom at London 

MONDAY, APRIL 29 
Sen Antonio at Birmingham 


VIRGINIA SLIMS 
ID Hoaston 


Ntonlco Seles Cl). Yuooslovta.det.Mnry Joe 
Fern an de s (2). UA. 64. 62 
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■ SACK SUSAN 

BOORT samcs. Tdb 01/3S2 05 SO 

L (H 

L.i» r.V'-LaiK 

••z URIC Hi: 

Tip Escort Swim. Tafc 01/3227609 
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Auguin Near Setting BOC Record 

NEWPORT. Rhode Island (Reuters) — Ctuisiopbe Auguin of France. 
pQoiing Groupe Sceta, is expected to win the BOC Challenge single- 
handed round-lhe-wortd yacht race in record lime Tuesday. 

Race officials said Monday that Auguin was due in Newport at about 
0700 GMT cm Tuesday, to complete the 27,000- mile ( 43,760-kil omeier ) 
voyage in just 120 days, not counting rest stops. Satellite tracking had 
countryman Alain Gautier about 26 hours behind: he held a 21-hour. 26- 
minute lead when the two left Punla Del Esie. Uruguay, on March 30. 

For the Record 

Goalkeeper Les Sealey of Manchester United is out for the rest of the 
season after having slashed his left knee to the bone in a collision during 
Sunday’s loss to Sheffield Wednesday. (Reuters) 

Michele AJboreto of Italy is doubtful for Sunday's San Marino Grand 
Prix after crashing his new Footwork car in testing and badly gashing his 
right leg. I Reuters) 

Davis Lore DO, despite a triple-bogey dt the eighth hole, shot 1 -under- 
par 70 to hold off Ian Baker-Fmcb and win the SI million Heritage Classic 
golf tournament in Hilton Head, South Carolina, by two strokes. (UPI) 
Jack (Kid) Bog of Britain, who successfully defended his world junior 
welterweight tide nine times, died Monday al age 81. (AP) 

Hansel won Keeneland's Lexington Stakes on Sunday for his second 
straight Derby prep, victory, but G#KB Road, winner of Saturday’s Wood 
Memorial, was withdrawn from the May 4 Kentucky Derby because of a 
strained suspensory ligament. (VP)) 


Borg Creates a Racket 
With His Insistence on 
Those Old Wood Tools 


By Nick Stout 

International Herald Tribune 

MONTE CARLO — Why. al- 
most everyone here is asking, is 
Bjorn Borg so stuck on the obsolete 
wooden racket? 

“It’s totally unrealistic," Yan- 
nick Noah said recently, reflecting 
the consensus of tennis connois- 
seurs gathered at the Monte Carlo 
Country Cub for Borg’s re-emer- 
gence on the professional tennis 
tour. 

Nonetheless. Borg has been ada- 
mant and has even found a compa- 
ny in England to make a replica of 
the customized Borg Pro racket 
that served him so well a decade 
ago. Just in time, it seems, because 
his supply of left-over Donnay 
rackets is dwindling. 

Conventional wisdom holds that 
Boi£, 34. is taking a foolish risk in 
relying on ancient tools, that his 
rackets of yesteryear simply do not 
measure up to the modern graphite 
models that are larger, slightly 
lighter and much more powerful. 

Balls are coming off the strings 
as much as 30 percent faster than 
they used to, experts say, but no 
one has yet been able to convince 
Borg that this might be an impor- 
tant factor in a contest with. say. 
Goran Ivanisevic, the strong Y ugo- 
slav whom he would meet in the 
second round here if be beats Jordi 
Arrese on Tuesday. 

Borg is said to have rejected the 
graphite racket after a token trial 
because of his difficulty in control- 
ling the ball with the larger frame. 
Maybe he was thinking about those 
long, sweaty rallies at the Stade 
Roland Garros in Paris, where he 
would stay with his opponent, 
grounds troke for groimdstroke, un- 
til the lesser man faltered. Precision 
made the difference. 

Maybe, too, it is all part of the 
psychology of intimidation. Borg 
has taken pains to appear exactly 
as he did when he retired eight 
years ago, complete with shoulder- 
length hair and headband, as if to 
remind his adversaries: “Bjorn 
Borg is really back." The black 
racket is part of the image. 

In the fall, when Borg started 
working seriously toward his come- 
back, be found the wooden-racket 
business to be nonexistent. No- 
body was making them any more. 
Donnay. the Belgian-based compa- 
ny that paid Borg millions of dol- 
lars to show off its product, went 
bankrupt a few years after its star 
client retired — partly because ii 
had lagged behind the tiroes in 
racket technology. 

Donnay is now back in business 
as a graphite racket maker after an 
infusion of French capital. It is 
paying millions io sponsor Andre 
Agassi, but wants no part of Borg’s 
nostalgia trip. If bas turned down 
Borg's request to resume making 
the once-popular black and orange 
Borg pro that the superstar bad 
designed himself. 

When Borg’s people asked Don- 
nay to at least scout around its 
closets, the company could find only 
a few dusty wooden frames. A cou- 


ple of dceen more were rounded up 
by Lennart Bergelin. Borg's former 
coach. The rest were in museums. 

Not one io be easily foiled, Borg 
solved the problem by reaching a 
deal with Grays of Cambridge, a 
sporting goods manufacturer es- 
tablished in 1855. Although it 
stopped making wooden rackets 
five years ago. Grays agreed to do 
wfaal it could for Borg. 

William Gray, the director of 
Grays, said Monday by telephone 
that the firm had been approached 
in mid-February by the staff of 
Ron Thatcher, Borg’s 7 9-y ear-old 
“professor" and physical therapist 
otherwise known as Tia Honsai. 

“They asked us if we had the 
capability of making wooden lawn 
tennis rackets, and I said yes,” 
Gray said, explaining that since the 
company continued to be the main 
supplier of wooden rackets for the 
related sports of real tennis and 
raqueibaU, it could easily begin re- 
producing lawn-tennis rackets. 

“We've got the machinery and 
the personnel," he said. “The only 
thing to do was to tool up." 

Gray said that Borg supplied two 
of his old Donnay rackets and that 
the company “dissected them in 
terms of weight and shape and bal- 
ance" in order to produce a replica. 

“We sent two back to him that 
we knew to be heavy," Gray con- 
tinued. “and he tried them out and 
told us they were fine but heavy. 
We told him there would be some 
more coming through, and he pro- 
nounced himself very pleased." 

Gray said that the current order 
called for 80 rackets; 20 were for- 
warded to Borg two weeks ago. be 
said, and 24 more were sent Mon- 
day to Mome Carlo. 

fn his prime, Borg strung his 
rackets so tight — at 80 pounds 
compared with the normal 60 to 70 
pounds — that it was not unusual 
for him to break three or four dur- 
ing a difficult clay-court match. A 
tightly strung racket improves con- 
trol but gives up some power. 

Grays is not concerned with 
stringing: it only supplies the 
frames. Like Donnay 's Borg Pro 
model, the new Grays racket has a 
black finish. But it does not — not 
yet, anyway — cany a logo. 

Gray said that any talk of spon- 
sorship was premature. Rather, 
Borg has agreed to cover the star- 
tup costs — “a few thousand 
pounds for re-tooling" — and will 
pay an undisclosed sum for the 
rackets themselves. 

“It's all bring handled by the 
professor and the professor’s 
staff." Gray said. 

■ Gomez Defeated Again 

Andres Gomez, winner of last 
year's French Open, was beaten in 
Monday's first round of the Monte 
Cario Open by Omar Camporese of 
Italy. 6-3. 3-6, 6-1. 

Since the U.S. Open, G6mez has 
won only two matches in 19 tour- 
naments. 

In another upset. Cristiano Car- 
alti of Italy defeated Henri Leconte 
of France. 7-5. 2-6. 6-1. 


AT&T USADirecf Sendee. 

Your express connection to AT&T service. 

Calling the States when you’re overseas 
has never been easier. All you have to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an AT&T Operator in the 
US. You can use your AT&T CalUng Card or call col lea. 

AT&T USADirect Service’ i? avail2hle in over 
80 countries. Here are some of them. 


f AUSTRIA 022-903-011 


iMMGAitr 

BAHRAM 8004)01 


•ITALY T72-10U 

tBBJGIini TM5010 


LJBER2A 797-787 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 0IM20-00101 

LUXEtQOURG (LSOO-CTn 

tDENMARK 800L00W 


•NETHERLANDS 06*-022-9111 

’EGYPT 02-356-0200 


•NORWAY 050-12-011 

•FINLAND 9800-100-10 


•SWED9I 020-735-fin 

•FRANCE 18- -0011 

•SWITZERLAND 046-05-0011 

•GAMBIA 001-199-220-0010 


•TURKEY BU-8001-2Z77 

GERMANY 5 01304010 


ok. osooe&OQn 

•GREECE D0-800-13t1 


ZIMBABWE TIO-699 


Fo: additional USADirect access numbers or information about tbe service, 
rail as critenaliagjfflja When in ihc US. call 1 800 874-4000 Bd. 416 for 
your free OSADfrerrinfennaDtHi cant 

*A«aJx secood dial noe. 
f Public phenes require coin 
or card 

’In Cabo dial 356 -0200 
2 AalMdc in the western panioo 
afGcraunp 

&O91/03T 


ATST 

The right choice 
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No Names, Please I A Journey That Led to an Oscar Sinatra on Kitty Kelley 



W ASHINGTON — We have a 
rule m our family that if any- 
one gels a speeding ticket while fie 
or she is a designated driver, the 
name of (he person is not to be 
given out to the press. 

This incident happened the other 
day when someone driving several 
happy people home from a party 
was stopped by the police for doing 
50 miles an hour 
in a 25 mile 

zone. The reason 

that we don't re- 
veal the name. 

unless the famil y 

member wants 
us to. is that he 
or she could be 
harassed by the 
media. 

Therefore, it 
came as a sur- BudiwaM 
prise to me when a British tabloid 
called The Daily Dirt identified the 
driver and also ran a picture under 
the headline “Designated Driver 
With Party Girls in Back Seat Wins 
Ind ianap olis 500." 

I was disappointed but not con- 
cerned that the Brits had violated 
the American rule on confidential- 
ity. But I figured, who reads the 
London yellow press anyway? 

Apparently 1 was overconfident 
because three days later in the local 
supermarket I saw a copy of the 


Police Recover 
A Stolen Strad 


L OS ANGELES — A Stradi- 
varius violin valued at 
$550,000 that was stolen from the 
violinist Erich Gruenberg at Los 
Angeles International -Airport in 
July, has been found in Honduras, 
according to the police here. 

A thief snatched the violin and 
its case from a baggage can when 
Gtuenberg arrived for a vacation. 
Detective Bill Martin, a Los Ange- 
les police art expert, said. The case 
also contained another violin, val- 
ued at $8,000. 

The Stradivarius was found 
when the police learned that some- 
one was trying to sell a Stradivarius 
in San Pedro Sula, Honduras, Mar- 
tin said. The thief probably had no 
idea of its value, he said, adding, 
“From the shape of the case, the 
thief probably thought it was cam- 
era equipment." 


National Pinocchic (a newspaper 
devoted to lies and innuendos). 
Blazoned across the front page was 
the headline, “Police Say Designat- 
ed Driver Depressed When He Re- 
ceived Speeding Ticket." Under- 
neath was a color photo of the 
family member involved. 

□ 

I called the editor of the Pinoc- 
chio and said, “Have you people 
gone crazy? Why did you prim the 
name and picture of the driver, 
knowing that it could destroy his 
life forever?” 

He replied, “The British papers 
used it. so we had no choice. Why 
should people in Britain know 
something we don't?" 

It hurt, but I realized that noth- 
ing can be done to control trash. 
Then the other morning I went out 
to pick up my New York Times. Lo 
ana behold, on the front page, right 
above the story on the Kurds, was a 
large feature, revealing not only the 
nam e of the driver but devoting a 
page to a profile on him. It wasn’t 
very nattering. 

I telephoned the circulation 
manager for my area and told her, 
“I can’t believe a paper of your 
distinction would stoop so low as to 
violate the rule of protecting the 
name or a speeding designated 
driver." 

The circulation manager said, 
“We didn't print anything new. All 
we did was report the same terrible 
details that appeared in the Na- 
tional Pinocchio. As a paper of dis- 
tinction, we feel that we cannot 
allow the National Pinocchio be 
the only one to record all the news 
that's fit to print. We had to weigh 
the public's right to know against 
the circulation war we are now en- 
gaged in with the Daily News, the 
New York Post and Newsday." 

□ 

1 hung up in disgust That night I 
got home and turned on the NBC 
Evening News. The lead item was 
NBCs decision to announce the 
name of the designated driver. The 
NBC vice president in charge of 
revealing names appeared on cam- 
era and explained that NBC News 
could not stand by while there was 
(me unnamed victim in this coun- 
try. 

Once the New York Times broke 
the silence, he said, the NBC execu- 
tives had no dunce but to foDow 
suit, not only because of their duly 
to tell the truth, but they also need- 
ed a big boost in their ratings. 


By Richard Bernstein 

New York Tima Service 

N EW YORK — Since the 
Academy Awards ceremony 
last month, the French have been 
grumbling because “Cyrano de 
Bergerac* failed to win the prize 
for best foreign-language film, a 
verdict they see as a sign of Amer- 
ican hostility to French movies. 

Instead, as Daniel Toscan du 
Plan tier, the bead of Umfrance. 
the main promoter of French 
films, wrote in The New York 
Times, the award went to an “ob- 
scure low-budget movie from a 
country virtually without cine- 
ma,” and thus certainly not as 
grand an effort as “Cyrano.” 

The objecting French admit to 
not having seen “Journey of 
Hope," the “obscure" Oscar win- 
ner from Switzerland, but Ameri- 
can aiwtipnrg* may be surprised 
to find, when the film opens here 
on Friday, that “Journey of 
Hope," conceived and directed 
by Xavier Roller, has many of the 
qualities the French ordinarily 
admire. 

It is serious, intense, politically 
meaningful and closely based on 
a real-life incident; plus, it was 
less a commercially promising 
business proposition than a labor 
of love by Roller. 

“The motivation to do the film 
came out of constiousness of the 
daily political issues of Kfe,” said 
KoUer, who used his salary to 
help finance the £23 mil I inn pro- 
duction. 

“In Europe," be continued, 
a greeing with Toscan du Plan tier 
cm one detail, “there is no real 
film industry anymore, except 
perhaps in France. There are only 
small independent film produc- 
ers trim hardly ever do commer- 
cial films. We get government 
subsidies, and that creates a cer- 
tain responsibility to participate 
as artists in issues that are impor- 
tant at the moment” 

“Journey of Hope" tells a sim- 
ple story. It is the tale, as Toscan 
du Plan tier put it of a “brave and 
nice family of Turks" who try, 
with poignant results, to immi- 
grate illegally into Switzerland. 

The film does nothing more 
complicated than follow the fam- 
ily on their journey, which origi- 
nates in their village in eastern 
Anatolia and ends in the moun- 
tains that separate Italy and Swit- 
zerland. The story is based on the 






Sra Krebnch/Tbc New York Tsaa 

Xavier KoUer: From newspaper item to Oscar-wimung film. 


experiences of a real Turkish 
family that tried to cross the same 
mountains on foot in October 
1988. 

KoUer said he was on his way 
to Paris to work on a screenplay 
when he noticed an hem on the 
family in the Swiss newspapers. 

“There were just the basic facts 
in the newspaper about a family 
trying to cross the mountain,” he 
said. 

Thai effort alone would not 
have attracted particular atten- 
tion, but part of the family’s ex- 
perience — which, to disclose 
here, would rive away a key ele- 
ment of the mm — mode a stir in 
Switzerland. 

“Everybody fell guilty,” he 
said. “This kind of catastrophe 
was supposed to happen far 
away, but not in Switzerland. I 
myself was emotionally very 
caught up in what it meant for a 
family to try to cross the moun- 
tain at that time of year and to 
experience what this family expe- 
rienced." 

For KoDer, 46, the newspaper 
account would lead to a career 
breakthrough. Bom in Schwyz in 
central Switzerland, he was 


trained as a youth as a precision 
tod maker, men spent three years 
at the Zurich Drama School be- 
fore turning to filmmaking. 

His first major film, “Hanni- 
bal" made in 1972, lost so much 
money, he said, that he spent t he 
next seven years paying off debts. 

This year's Academy Award 
has led to the distribution or his 
new movie in some 20 countries, 
dearly a reward for the two years 
of weak that followed bis discov- 
ery of the newspaper item. 

“I arrived in Paris and - 1 
couldn't work for days on the 
other script because tms Turkish 
family was always troubling me," 
KoUer said 

“One day 1 woke op very early 
with the family still troubling me, 
and I started writing a story, 
imagining bow the whole thing 
could haw started. And 1 kept on 
writing until I imagined how it 
could have finished.” 

When he read Further accounts 
of the incident, Roller was in- 
trigued to find that his story was 
very dose to what had actually 
happened. He decided to make 

the film 




mi 


In Turkey be met Feride Cke- 
koglu, a journalist and screen- 
writer, who collaborated on the 
screenplay, winch is mostly in 

KoUer was able to raise about 
S1.S million for the ram, and is 
April 1989 he went to the village 
of the Turkish family that had 

tried to get into Switzerland (their 
home is used in the film). Though 
still too grief-stricken by their or- 
deal to be interviewed, they gave 
permission, as KoUer put it, “to 
use their story, to give their pain a 
voice.” 

“I understood,'* he added, 
“bow difficult it is to leave your 

country, your roots, and to go to a 
mnriwn industrial country. And 
yet these people need to do it 
because they want to participate 
in modem hfe." 

Haydar, the family patriarch, is 
played by Neanettin Cobanoglu, 
whose only major film had been 
“Yd," directed by Serif Gores. 
Nur Surer, a star of Tnrirish films, 
plays Mcrycm, Haydar’s wife. 

'The fact is the family," KoUer 
said. “The number of children, 
that they left, where they came 
from — these are facts. Much of 
the rest, until they came to Italy, 
to Milan, is researched from dif- 
ferent stories. I researched dozens 
of cases to create a story line for 
the film.” 

Several scenes, including one 
in which the family stows away 
an an Italian freighter to reach 
Naples, did not actually happen. 
Nor did a trip with a Swiss truck, 
driver, at first suspicious and lat- 
er kindly. 

But, KoDer said, the family's 
involvement with a group of 
Turkish hustlers and the moun- 
tain crossing are both true to life. 
The film was shot, he said, at the 
very place in the mountains, the 
SpHigen Pass, and at the Swiss 
border post where the red inci- 
dents occurred. 

A postscript: One of the Turk- 
ish hustlers who victimized the 
family was prosecuted in Italy for 
being a member of an illegal or- 
ganization, KoUer said. But the 
case was dropped, apparently on 
technical grounds. 

Now, he said, the man is being 
sought by Interpol He is wanted 
in Switzerland in connection with 
his involvement in the events that 
prompted KoUer to make “Jour- 
ney erf Hope.” 


Frank Sinatra had some unkind 
words about Kitty KeBey, whose 
new unauthorized hiograpfay on 
Nancy Reagan alleges that the 
crooner and the former first lady 
had an affair. At a concert he was 
giving at the Desert ^Pavilion in 
Phoenix, Arizona, Snatraimd: T 


street, four blind guys come along 
driving can. You should tux de- 


grade the prudent's wife in Wash- 
ington. She is a great lady.” Sina- 
tra, hims elf the subject of a Kelley 
biography, concluded by saying 
that if Kelley werca man “someone 
would be whacking her out every 
15 minutes.” 

□ 

The former British foreign secre- 
taiy Sff Geoffrey Hone, has joined 
a U-S.-based law firm as an adviser 
on European and international af- 


fairs, a firm spokesman said Mon- 
day. He will advise the Cleveland- 
based Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue, 
which has an office in London. 
Howe, who was a lawyer before 
entering politics, resigned from the 
government in November in pro- 
test at then-prime minister Marga- 
ret Thatchers policy on Europe. 
He retains his seat in the House of 
Commons but has said he would 
not seek re-election. 

□ 

A message to supporters of the 
commander of Operation Desert 
Storm: It’s spelled S-C-H-W-A-R- 
Z-K-O-P-F. Kennesaw, Georgia, 
eager to be the first town to namea 
street after General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, acted so quickly it 
misspelled bis name as “Scfawaizt- 
kopt" Mayor J.O. Stephenson, ad- 
dressing several hundred people, 
said those who could not spell . 
Schwarzkopf would “just have to 
learn now” 

□ 

A 12-year-old Swedish boy who 
campaigned to save rain forests 
was among seven people named 
Monday as winners of £60,000 en- 
vironmental prizes. The £360,000 
in prizes was awarded by the Gold- 
man Environmental Foundation, 
founded by a San Francisco cou- 
ple, Richard and Rhoda Gottorn. 
The foundation, , which began mak- 
ing the awards last year, {ricks win- 
ners from different regions of die 
gtob& Among the winners tins year 
were Roland Tknsuu of Sweden; 
and his former teacher Eha Kent, 
44, who rallied schooldiildren to 


bdp save ram forests. Their work 
led to the founding at -the Chil- 
dren’s RonFonat organization* 
which fas raised Si.5 miffiQff to 
purchase thousands of- acres-of'. 
Costa Rican forest land. Wwpri 
Mxatim, 5L a Kenyan professor 
who lauacttd the igtcniariooafly 
acclaimed Green Bdt Movemem ' 
from a small nursery also was a. 
winner. The project is m a de up. 
largely, of women who have so far 
planted 10 milli on trees. Others 
were: Yokbi Kiaroda, 37. coordina- 
tor of the Japan Tropical Forest 
Action Network, a corHoob of dti- 
reus’ groups crying to halt the de- ' 
sanction of tn^ncal forests; Eras 1 '' 
fsto Nagttag, 41, a member of 
Fern's Aguanma tribe who has or- 
ganized national and inte rn atio n al 
coalitions: to help hundreds of 
thousands of indigenous people 
save their lands; SuUBadde,X 
of the United States, who took a 

job fts fl cm a P anamani - 

an fishing boat and surreptitiously : 
videotaped tuna fishermen killing . 
d o lphin^ and Catherine Cdmno 
Wafface, 39, of Ttew Zealand, 
whose, work in several groups has 
changed the international perspecw 
five err preserving Antarctica. 

o 

The pohce say u was a common . 
burglar — notan obsessed fan — ‘ 
who broke into the Bangor. Maine, 
home of horror writer Stephen 
Kmg. even though the man was. 
carrying a take bomb. When the' 
suspect was discovered by King’s' 
wife, Tattfeft, he told her he had a 
IximbmMsIm^psackShefledtei' j 
neighbor's home and caHed police, 
who found the mas barricaded in 
theatric with what turned out to be 
a fake bomb. He was charged wit# 
bmgjaiy and terrorizing. 

. □ • • r 

Warra Beatty can brcatbe a sigh 
of relief. At the last urinate, ias 
phone conversations were edited - 
out of Madorau’s new documenta- 
ry movie, “Troth or Dare.”“Thod 
were phone conversations f 
drought were really moving arid 
touching and revealing, but Waned 
didn’t know we were recording. It 
wasn’t lair,” she said in an inter-? 
view with The Advocate, a tos An- 
geles gay magazine. “Fin, ift a 
federal offense;” she added. M&-^ 
drama also said she would Eke to 
“c omple t el y redo” Mattel Jack* 
sen's image, “and I also want to get 
him out of those buddy boots and! 
stuff.” - 


PERSONAL 


MAY THE SAOTO WAIT OF Jesus 
be adored glorified bund and pre- 
served IhrougaM the world now card 
forever. Sacred Heart of Jesus pray 
for us. Sant Jude Worker or modes 
pay for us. Sant Jude, help of the 
happen, pray fat us. Say this prayer 
nae tunes a day. by the ninth day 
your prayers wi be answ ere d It ha 
never been know to fat ftMcafton 
must be prenwd. U K. 

MAY ItC SACRED HEART OF JESUS 
be adored r^orihed. loved end pre- 
served throughout the world, now & 
forever. Sound hurt of Jesus, pray 
for us. Stint Jude, worker of modes, 


pray for us. Sam Jude, help of the 
hopefcnv pray for us. Say ms praver 
nine tuna a day, by the nrth day 


your prayer wi be amm-ed. It ha 
never been known to foil Pubficolion 
must be panned. Mi 


DUTY FREE SHOPS 


FRtDDY 

Needy renmated shop in heart of Paris. 
Com n & buy al yaw perfumes & 
fffts -Duty Free 1 or SAVI'JGS OF m. 
Two oloda from the “Opera”. 


next la the American ExptnsBaA 
-FKE GIFT with tha ad. AtavFn, *430 

10 rve Aufaer, Para 9, Mefro Opera. 


ADMINISTRATIVE/SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TOOURREADBS 
VOTING FROM 
THE USA 

THE HT IS NOW 
AVA1LAB1E IN MANY 
UJS. CITES ON DATE 
OF ISSUE 


Now printed by salefile tronsmasan in 
New Yalk the Irttrottond Herald Tri- 
bune offers tame day horn or office 
defivety m M w ih mkm , most area of 
Barton, La Angeles. Mam, fMo- 
dtjphin Sen Franasoo and WadangMi 

Subsection copies are now flown <S- 
redfy to Atlanta Chicago, Denver and 
Seam far rpeeay mdi efefirery. 

h Hie USA, a* 

TOIL FREE 
1-800-882-2884 

h New York, cdl 

(212) 752-3890 

or wrte 

Im ernolMnd Herrid Triune 
850 Thud Avenue 
New York, MY. 10022 
Tehse *D 175 
Fae (212) 755-8785 


HpMBHP. Sani 1 nndure moves, 
baggage, oars worldwide. Cal Cher- 
fc P5a (1| 42 81 IB 81 (near Opera) 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 



MOYING 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOVERS 

Head Office World Trade Center 
Rotterdam. Tefc 31 [10)4052090 

MOVE Flat - FRANCE 
Decades - FA® (331 1-43.432344 
Demenort - MCE CSmMD (tofl free) 
MOVE Am - NORWAY 
Mqjortrms [<712- SCWPO 
MOVE flnr - BK&AND 


BUSINESS 


SERVICED OFFICES 


ANSWEHNG SERVICE M PADS: 
Telex, Fax. secretary, erran d s , ml 
bar, he 24H/DAY. ft YEARS EXPE- 
JBENGE. PAT: 1-46099375 Tx 270560 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA 


AUTO RENTALS 


TRANSCM 17 av de Fnedand 7S00B 
Paris, (1) 42256444. Mot 93H35KI 
Antwerp 233 9905. Counts V33P 43*4 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION iNcuillv 92l 
WISHES TO RECRUIT 

BILINGUAL SECRETARY 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT OFFICE 

- sve\eral years experience 

- English mother longue 
-fluent written and spoken French 

- shorthand both languages 

- familiar with word processing 

- calm, quick thinking, flexible nature 
A uracil sc .salary and fringe benefits. 

Send C, V. and photo under ref. 275 a m e d i a pa 
50/54. rue de Silly - 925 1 3 BOULOGNE 
BILLANCOURT CEDC.X. who will transmit. 






New oas - Unimiterf eilaocpi 
HMAUZT5 F MlWimk 
KNAUCr OJO F LMMO/uMefc 
PARS/OFEKA Ql 4261 6868 

ORLY AIKPOKT h 46871868 

CD.G. AfltPCKT p} 34 29 80 08 

MCE 93 21 11 U 

LYON 73954488 

MMSBttE 4279289 


Mac# Your OauifWd Ad Quickly and Easily 

... bltt 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 

By Phonos GaH your local IHT representative, vrifh your text-. You 
will be Informed of the cost- immediately, and once prepayment is 
made your ad wiH appear yuithin 48 hours. - 
There are 25 letters, signs and spaces hi the first Bne and 36 in the 
following fines. Minimum space is 3 fines. No abbreviations occeptecL 
Credft Cards: Am er ic an Expres s, Diner's Oub, E ur ocard, Master' 
Card, Access andVisa. 


AM9BCAN FUHON JOURNAUST 
in Ptm, need* ai «£» and uni dait 
with exaJent orgariidioncj rials - 
Cfowng ficsoCB essarticL Send CV. 
ond fffoto tos Bo 2155, IXT, 92521 
NeMy Cedo^ Franco. 


SOFMSnCAIB) ATTRACTIVE French 
lady seeks PA or PJl position. Un«i 
to rand. Teh Bnrafa 02/6*66522. 




ACCESS VOYAGB 


AGH4GE CHAMPS B.Y5EES 

Often apcrttMn& in resriennl areas 
from 3 mantfs or mare. 
T«tflj«2S3Z25 
Fa* 10 45-63-37.09 


UPOttOUSGk 66 
Ided “heda-Tore - S3 sqjn. sunny, 2nd 
floor, lift, idridvdin hettea. 
Owner. Price: FFl/VOmO. 

Tel 1-46005806. Fra 1-4761 9121 




BCCHJGJVE RMNEHH) RENIAIS 
ftif ui qudry and sevice 
Tdfc 1-47 S3 86 3a rax: 1-45 51 75 77. 


LAMY{1)47 23 53 14 

Apatowe for rent Shorter long ftna 


Oh Way Round Trip 
New York FllOfl F2200 

Us Angela FI 770 F3935 

Mad R m F3300 

WaKnflto n 120D F24Q0 

MotirrS FIIC FI 960 

RodeJmra F3110 F5775 

AatoAa B095 FB360 

Jqm MHO 17590 

London HID 

end mare destmaHora — 
Dfscoort ca 1d& buanea ckzs 
Ra te svjy ai to modfialion 

Tefc {1} mifejfs'JSSh .46.94 
Fax 45 09 83 3S 
6 rea Flere ISKot 75001 Fell 
Mufcc-BSOiataMtaHdkf 

(Ucl75L111Undd» 

, „ ACCE3 M LYONS 
TOtfCrcdd lyonma, !2V roe S en foi d 
69003 Lyara. lbt|14 ?B 63 67 77 

Book mw by phaunriii awdfc card 


AN OFFICE M PARIS 

Office end al Ihe office services 
avadable beg or short terra id: 

IBOS 

15 Ave V1CTCS HUGO, 751 16 Puri* Fnun SFr. 200^008.- ( Mortgofwt 
TRr (11 44281800 HU 44281900 RBfifSA 

nvare than space 52, MenMoeL 04-1202 ban 

to rat an office' Tel 4122-734 15 40 For 734 1220 



HOLIDAY RENTALS 


FRENCH PROVINCES 




Ptari sj (For dassmed only}; 
i (1 ) 46-37-93u85- 
Txs 613595, Fx=46379370. 


Andorra: TeJ^ 28264. 

Fax: 28264. 

Am tla rq am : . 

TeL; 31^0.6730757. 

Fax: 31.206737627. 
Adms TeL: 653 52 46. 

Tx^ 21 8344, Fx; 653 52 46^. 
Bergen: (Norway): , 

Tel: (05) 91307a 


TeU 343-1899, 343-1914. 




72-67-55. 


Tx^ 416721, Fie: 727310. 
Hebmki: TeL- 647412. 
bftmbafc TeL- 132 0300. 




TR. 

) 28-30-21. 


Fax^ {21128-30-91. 
liabon: TWO; (351-1) 247 72 93. 
Txj 66885 INTERO P. 

Fx_- 2477352. • • _ • 

London: TeL (71) 8364802. 

_ Tx^. 26 2009, F*i 2402254. 
Maarva; 

TeL 56451 12. 

Fast 564 52 89 
IMOan: TeJ^ 5A6J25J3. 

Stockholm: TeL (06) 7172205. 

Ftc; fOffl 7174611. 

Tel Avj^TeL 03-455 559. 

Fx: 972j3-5468148. ■ 

V ien na : Contact Frankfurt. 

WORTH AMBMCA 
N ew Yeifc 

TeL (212)752 389a 
ToU freet (800) 572 7212. 

Txj 427 175, Fx; 755 8785. 
Chkzsge: TeL (312) 201-9393. 

Fxj (312) 201 -9398 
__ Toll frror (800)535-620(8. 

Hofidce TeL (407) 869-8338. 
Fx.: (407) 869-0683. ’ 

Toil free; (800) 44232 16. 
H p ps to n : i? 3} 627-9930. 

Tx* 910-881-6296. 

Fxj 713-6^9191. . 

. Tolt free: 1-800^267857 . 
Lea Angeles: 

TeL (213) 8508339. • 

Txj 650 311 7639. 

Fxj 21 3-851 -1506. . . . ; .. 

_ To6 free; 848-4739. . 
Toronto: TeL (41^ 5855485. 
Tx^ 06-219629. - 

Fit: 416585-5275. 

.. Tofi W_(80(a^ , -9012. 
Honolulu: TeL{B08) 7359188. 
Fxr (808) 737-1426. . . . 


AFRICA 


Tunis: TeL 710 797. 

KPiYA 

Ncdrobb TdL (254-2) 740251. 
Fx; 741411; 

SOUTHHlNAFRiCA 

Brycmstoi u TeL 706 14 Oa ' 

iAlWAMBUCA 


TeL 236 9747 - 256 6096. 
Buenoe Aires: TeL 322 57 17 
Caribbean! based in Florida. 
TeL (407) 869 833a 

■ ficr (407) 869-0683. V 
Code teoe TeL (506) 240642 

Txj 1050 RAfCSA. 

Gwoyaqiril: - 

Tel^ 3281 81/325240. . -.'J : , 
Txjs 3196. 

• La ta (Bofiyta)r TeL; - -• * 
(00591-2) 399842/358T30-. 
Be.- (00991-2) 358293.: . " 
Tx^3252' ( TESTER BV) r . “ 

Umc -TeL 417- 852:' . v/. 

Mefldeor Ttd^ 535 31 64; 
Pwom a: TeL 6909 75- - ^ 

• • • MIPPUE EAST •:* J 

Ammai: TeL 6244 30: • : 

Fx; 624468. • 

Bahndn= TeL 695267/694781 
B ei i-ufe TeL 341 457/8/9^ 
Cairo: TeL 34 99 83a . 

Doha: TeL 416635. 

Dube* TeL 224161. 

OniM TeL 70804* " 

Fx: 706256.- 
Sana’cc Tel j 272 672/ 

fAREAST 

.TeLs 413 7396. ‘ . -?V - 

Jdbarla; TeL 586 077. • 

: Karacbb-TeL 526901. 
KaBiniandiir TeL 
Malaysia: TeL nT&VKA 

■ . Bo 717-5370. -V 
Manila: TeL 8170749.— 

Tdkyas TeL 35041955^ 

‘ AUSIRAUA ' S 




l«Wz£AIAf^& 


Aii d doadb TeL 775 1 2 0^ , :^ 



































































